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“AS -THE~PETALS" 


BA natn ER elusive romantic sort of a name, 

q yet how fitting for the very wonderful perfume 
created by Lazell Perfumer of Newburgh-on- 
the-Hudson, New York, the oldest institution 
of its kind in the United States. To the fair 
shopper As-the-Petals means the Extract, the 
Face Powder, the Talcum Powder or the Rouge, 
as her need may be — each with this delightful 
perfume of many rare flowers; each with indi- 
vidual properties of excellence. 


As-the-Petals products are comparatively new, 
yet are obtainable almost anywhere, and they 
are being obtained. As-the-Petals is a success 
—for three reasons: good products, good mer- 
chandising and good advertising. We are proud 
to be identified with the third reason. 
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Advertising is an Investment 























:::Wishing You the In- 
3 aoeaeant Business That 
-. : » Wil] Come from Better 
‘Advertising Through- 
out the New Year. 


Advertising becomes an 
investment when you 


“Put it up to men who know 


Consultation 
without charge 
or obligation 


your market.’’ 
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No. 1 


The Strike As an Outworn Adver- 
tising Medium 


labor Would Do Well to Consider Other Methods of Calling Attention 
to Real or Fancied Wrongs 


By Roy Dickinson 


MANUFACTURER who has 
been a large employer for 
marly fifty years made a state- 
ment recently which is significant. 
id he, “I have had strikes in 
my day. I have ‘won’ some and 
thers I have lost. The ones I 
lave won I don’t count, and the 
mes I lost I am the happier for 
hsing because I, at least, felt that 
when my men gained their point, 
twas for their personal benefit 
—not some smug persons who 
mew fat on strife. What has be- 
mme of the good old strikes 
where a committee delegated by 
fe workers came into my office 
we had it out there and then? 
men used to be able to go 
lome and tell their wives just why 
they were striking—but the good 
ltd strike is gone. To-day lots of 
them want to take over a whole in- 
try, to substitute by hold-up a 
economic system—not to call 
piiention to a grievance." 
ik is surprising to find, buried 
b@ Lincoln’s voluminous corre- 
Mondence, in one of his letters 
Bishop Simpson the remark, 
Thank God that I live in a coun- 
where strikes can happen.” 
is at least a suspicion in 
mind that Lincoln, to-day, 
id differentiate between kinds 
strikes. The old-fashioned 
find to which both the manu- 
jeturer and he referred, were 
MMimarily a mass protest against 
thet the workers considered intol- 
wmble conditions — circumstances 
timical not only to the workers’ 
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progress but to the broader inter- 
ests of the public of which they 
were a part. 

The strike in the past, in other 
words, was an advertising medium 
—a method of calling public at- 
tention to a certain situation in 
the hope of changing it. Public 
sentiment in the past responded 
very often to the appeal. The his- 
tory of the American labor move- 
ment proves that the public wel- 
fare and the welfare of labor so 
called, are intimately associated. 
and that any strike to succeed 
must meet a response in the heart 
of public opinion. It is contrary 
to the true principles of Ameri- 
canism that any one class shall ad- 
vance at the expense of any other. 
The only time, in fact, the word 
“class” comes into being is when 
an attempt is made by one group 
of the partners in industry to ex- 
ploit the other group, or the pub- 
lic, to attain its selfish, unrelated 
ends. 

The efforts of men, therefore, 
to improve the conditions un- 
der which they worked, to increase 
the earning power and the pur- 
chasing power of the individual 
met with public sympathy. Up to 
a year ago the cause of labor in 
America progressed in a steady 
and almost unbroken ascent. Let 
us admit that a part of this ad- 
vance was due to a growing 
friendlier spirit on the part of the 
employer, Some of them—a sin- 
cere majority—were anxious to 
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cate their own boneheaded mi- 
nority that it was good business 


policy to understand the other 
man’s viewpoint. Capital has a 
long way to go but it has at least 
been moving in the right direction. 

We will also admit that with 
the rapid increase of wealth after 
the Spanish-American War, pub- 
lic opinion became for a time care- 
less of its obligations and reputa- 
tion. Public affairs fell under the 
control of corporations to such an 
extent that a real menace to the 
Republic came about. Employers 
were arrogant and unjust. The is- 
sue was between organized wealth 
and organized government. Capi- 
tal was defiant. In those days 
and later the strike was a valuable 
advertising medium—rousing pub- 
lic opinion, raising the level of 
the life of the masses. Improve- 
ments in child-labor laws, working 
conditions, the place of women in 
industry were often helped by 
strikes against intolerable wrongs. 

It paid as an advertising me- 
dium, because it called attention to 
a real grievance, and no strike ever 
succeeded or can succeed without 
the sympathy of public opinion. 
wn, tat - 
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pose, no matter how worthy or ad- 
vantageous in itself, shall prevail 
as against public welfare as a 
whole or the general good of the 
people. 

No one has ever seriously ques- 
tioned the final right to strike. 
The only limits to that right are 
the countervailing rights of others. 
The State can force men to work, 
for themselves or for the State, 
not fer the profit of an individual 
corporation. 

Those two ideas seldom come in 
conflict. When they do, a tremen- 
dously important question as to 
proper action is brought up. In the 
past, then, labor has progressed, 
usually along mutual lines of evo- 
lution, seeking to establish by edu- 
cation, by pressure, and sometimes 
by force, standards of wages and 
conditions to which it believed it 
was entitled. It was not moved 


by Utopian ideas imported from 
abroad; it did not seek the over- 
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turn of the present industrial sys. 
tem. It often by its use of the 
strike as an advertising medium 
effected changes which were to the 
everlasting benefit of the industry 
upon which both labor and the 
boss depend for a living. 


METHODS DISAPPROVED BY AMERI- 
CANS 


This was the old-fashioned 
strike, but during the last two 
years we, the public, have watched 
the coming of a new kind of 
strike, and as an advertising me- 
dium it has proved the worst 
lemon ever employed by any ad- 
vertiser, anywhere. It is the 
strike used as a weapon to change 
the present order by force—and 
its use has destroyed the value of 
the strike as an advertising me- 
dium for labor. 

The new strike, the kind of 
strike which has definitely struck 
thirteen in the mind of the Amer- 
ican public, is an imported idea. 
Since the I. W. W. was organized 
in 1904 it has openly avowed the 
overthrow by force of our form 
of government. Various methods 
of accomplishing this overthrow 
were suggested by different groups 
of serious thinkers in the organi- 
zation. Sometime in 1910 various 
men schooled in the doctrines of 
Marx, to which doctrines they had 
gradually added their own more 
modern interpretations, began to 
recommend the plan of joining 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and by “boring from within,” to 
use William Z. Foster’s phrase, 
gradually gain control of the 
whole American labor movement. 

Big Bill Haywood was against 
this idea, clinging to the outside, 
open, fight by force. Men like 
Foster, however, persuaded fol- 
lowers they had converted, to ac- 
cept their views and by joining 
various locals in the A. F. of L, 
gained control in different locali- 
ties. This -control showed par- 
ticularly at first on the Pacific 
Coast, where by packing the meet- 
ings, the new kind of strike was 
ushered in, forced upon the Fed- 
eration like a foundling child left 
on a doorstep. The general strike 
in Seattle showed the American 
public what it was up against, and 
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a 
OUR BIRTHRIGHT 


Kaw the ploughshare straight and deep beneath 
The surface to the root of things - To know 
That only from our labor springs that which 
Is wholly worthy of ourselves to keep - 
To know that from our toil alone has sprung 
The soul’ high sense, and, to it still, despite 
Our claims of self that. soul in faith has clung - 
This is our birthright, unto which we give 
Account, and giving, prove our right to live. 


1920 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTG 
















the public showed unmistakably 
that it didn’t like the new impor- 
tation, Although many locals and 
the executive committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
itself, went on record definitely 
as against Bolshevism and I. W. 
W.’ism, it was found impossible, 
or perhaps inexpedient, to throw 
out from the labor movement the 
men who were sponsors for the 
new kind of strike. 

Many friends of labor believe 
it made a real blunder at that 
time. For the direct actionists 
within the Federation continued 
their course until there were al- 
most 300 strikes in effect, a large 
number of them unauthorized by 
the international union heads. 
™ ent on, gradually getting 

until Boston had its sec- 

»arty with Governor Cool- 

residing and at that mo- 

meni, in the opinion of the writer, 
the peak was reached. 

The public went on record at 
the time—and later in the re-elec- 
tion of Coolidge—and opinion 
turned hard against the new kind 
of strike as a method of calling 
attention to a grievance. At about 
the same time some constructive 
people in the Federation woke up 
to a realization that there were 
other and better ways of adver- 
tising than the use of the strike, 
which had fallen in with evil com- 
panions, and was failing dismally 
as an advertising medium. They 
began to turn to more modern 
methods, and the labor movement 
in America if it is to be a real 
help to the whole public and hon- 
estly wishes to be constructive 
may learn a better way by investi- 
gation of this other new movement 
—so different from the syndicalis- 
tic general strike—so much more 
typically American, and so emi- 
‘nently more valuable to call at- 
tention to real grievances when 
they exist. 

Let the constructive leaders of 
labor listen, for example, to the 
motion recently made by J. M. 
Zuber, of the Atlanta Machinists’ 
Union. His motion, which after 
debate, was referred to the 
executive committee, suggested 
that strikes be stopped and that 
the money spent on strike benefits 
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and other expenses connected with 
walkouts be used in a nation-wide 
advertising campaign to educate 
the American public in the basic 
principles held by the constructive 
forces in the American Federation 
of Labor. He stated that organ- 
ized labor is facing a crisis and 
included in his motion a-recom- 
mendation that the national or- 
ganization be requested to take 
action on his suggested advertis- 
ing campaign. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FROM 
UNION MEN 


The heads of the Federation 
can well afford to listen for a 
time to Mr. Zuber, who may not 
be so well known as William Z. 
Foster, but whose advice’ will prove 
a whole lot more valuable than that 
of William, the former Secre- 
tary of the Syndicalist League. 
Let them also consider the plan 
of the Wood-carvers’ Union to 
educate the public by paid adver- 
tising as to the difference between 
hand-carved wood and machine- 
made substitutes in order that the 
ancient and honorable craft of 
wood-carving may come once 
again into its own, and through 
a greater demand ‘for the prod- 
ucts of their hands raise the pay 
of every wood-carver who will 
produce more in response to that 
demand. 

The United Mine Workers al- 
most took the first big step in this 
direction in the United States— 
but their sales campaign was 
wrong. The strike threat came 
before the constructive idea and 
—just think of it—it was not dis- 
covered by outsiders until after the 
Anderson injunction that a nation- 
wide advertising campaign to pre- 
sent to the public the miners’ side 
of the controversy had been ap- 
proved. Copy for use in 100 daily 
newspapers had been prepared and 
an appropriation of $40,000 de- 
cided upon as a starter. “I had to 
tell the agent who was handling 
the matter that we would have to 
let it drop, for the time at least.” 
Ellis Searles, editor of the Miners’ 
Journal, was quoted as saying in 
the New York World. And the 
miners had some real copy facts to 
tell. For example, as against the 
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The Representatives Club 


announces its 


Thirteenth Annual Dinner 


Friday Evening, January 9, 1920 


at Seven o’clock 


At the Waldorf Astoria 
New York City 


The year 1919 has evidenced a better understanding 
and a greater use of advertising than any previous year 
and we might properly call this our Victory Dinner. 
No matter what it be called, the Representatives Club 
wishes all men in the advertising business to consider 
this affair as theirs. Therefore it is suggested that 
you feel free to invite to it those friends of yours 
whose presence will enhance your pleasure and ours. 


Toasimaster : Mr. GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


List of Speakers 


Mr. GEORGE W. PERKINS 
Subject: “ Fundamental Causes of Industrial Unrest” 


Mr. WILBUR D. NESBIT 
Vice-President, William H. Rankin Company 
Subject: “ The Eternal Triangle” 


Dr. W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 
Foreign Trade Editor, Mew York Commercial 
Subject: “ Experiences” 
Mr. RoBerT BENCHLEY 
Managing Editor, Vanity Fair 
Subject: “ He won’t tell us” 


Send your checks (Seven Dollars per plate) and reservations to 
This space Mr. GEORGE L. ALPERS 
contributed Metropolitan Magazine 


The Ontdook 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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charge of profiteering and un- 
Americanism, they could have 
shown figures that 53,812 members 
of their organization had served in 
the American forces during the 
war, of whom 3,332 laid down 
their lives. That a purchased 
more than $9,800,000 in War 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. The 
figures quoted are from a U. S. 
Treasury Department Bulletin. 

As described recently in Print- 
ers’ INK, the railway workers of 
England used large paid adver- 
tising space successfully to con- 
vince the British public that they 
were not all Bolsheviks. Is the 
American labor movement so 
stupid that it cannot,see a better 
way of presenting a case than 
by ceasing work? 

Many real friends of labor hope 
that it will keep whatever it has 
justly won—but they go one step 
further and hope more, that it 
will keep its head—and use it. 

It has been evident to the pub- 
lic for many moons that the fight 
of the destructive radicals to se- 
cure control of the American 
Federation is assuming the most 
serious proportions, and two im- 
portant facts were brought out 
in the National Conference of 119 
national and international unions 
held in Washington on December 
13. One was that the conference 
leaders were prepared for open 
warfare upon the I. W. W. who 
are boring from within, and that 
those same leaders still are in con- 
trol. Witness the following reso- 
lution passed near the end of the 
session : 

“Whereas, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is an American 
institution believing in American 
principles and ideas; and 

“Whereas, An attempt is being 
made to inject the spirit of Bol- 
shevism and I. W. W.’ism into the 
affairs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and, 

“Whereas, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is opposed to Bol- 
shevism, I. W. W.’ism and the 
irresponsible leadership that en- 
courages such a policy; therefore, 
be it 
“Resolved, That this conference 
of representatives of trades unions 
affiliated with the A, F. of L, and 
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other organizations associated in 
this conference repudiate and con- 
demn the policy of Bolshevism 
and I. W. W.’ism as being de- 
structive to American ideals and 
impracticable in application; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this conference 
reiterate the action of the conven- 
tions of the American Federation 
of Labor in the advocacy of the 
principles of conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration and collective 
bargaining.” 

At the same conference the fol- 
lowing paragraph—part of labor’s 
statement of aims—occurs: “The 
ideal of America should be the 
organization of industry for serv- 
ice and not for profit alone. The 
stigma of disgrace should attach 
to every person who profits un- 
duly | at the expense of his fellow 
men.” This statement has a fine 
ring—and a two-sided application. 
For the word profit—power might 
be substituted and a careful 
thought given by labor to the idea 
of domination of the police in 
Boston or any other city by any 
power outside the duly elected 
and legally constituted authori- 
ties. 

Labor has done one good thing 
in its declaration of war on de- 
structive radicals; it has several 
good copy ideas in its declaration 
of principles. Let labor remem- 
ber that a manufacturer with good 
merchandise to sell doesn’t send 
his sales force out to call on cus- 
tomers armed with hickory clubs. 
Legislation to force men to give 
up the right to cease work may 
be wrong, but men in labor who 
use their heads will sooner or later 
admit that the clock has struck 
thirteen for the strike as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is high time 
to wind up the old clock, and take 
the next forward step. 





Directs Chicago Paper Co. Ad- 
vertising 


W. N. Gillett, vice-president of the 
Chicago Paper Company, Chicago, has 
assumed the direction of the advertis- 
ing department of that company. Rob- 
ert C. Fay, now promotion manager of 
the Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Chicago Paper Company. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Time to Guard Against Waste of 
White Space 


In Fairness to All Advertisers This Is Imperative While the Shortage 
of Newsprint Continues 


CoMMONWEALTH Epison CoMPANY 
Curicaco, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency of late among certain newspapers, 
through a shortage of newsprint and 
possibly due also to too much prosperity 
on the part of the paper, to crowd 
out carefully prepared advertisements of 
regular advertisers which have been 
scheduled to run in a certain issue and 
in conjunction with which certain defi- 
nite saies plans have been worked out, 
show window displays of the goods ad- 
vertised arranged, etc. All of which is 
very disconcerting to the advertiser and 
in most instances means a considerable 
monetary loss. 

Now in view of the acknowledged 
shortage of print paper, which I judge 
is due primarily to a shortage of abor, 
would it not be policy on the part of 
newspaper publishers to request their 
advertisers to please be more conserva- 
tive in the use and waste of white 
space, thereby giving a chance to other 
advertisers who have been handed “re- 
grets” that “‘owing to shortage of _print 
paper” or “too much advertising,” “your 
advertisement scheduled for such an is- 
sue has been crowded out,” “sorry, etc., 
but can’t we run it Friday or Satur- 
day?”; which would in nine cases out 
of ten discommode the entire sales plan 
which required time and brains to work 
out and perfect. 

The two pieces of copy enclosed, 
clipped from a local daily, will illustrate 
my point. Here have Gicn wasted in 
= A opinion 485 lines of good space 

ich could have been utilized to good 
advantage by the advertiser who has 
been “crowded out” and without pre- 
venting the advertiser whose copy is 
shown, from putting across his message 
in the same issue. 

D. H. Howarp, 


Supt. Advertising Dept. 


This letter raises a very inter- 
esting question. Heretofore, it 
has been deemed good advertising 
‘practice to employ wide margins 
on either side of advertising text, 
and in other ways to make use of 
white space as a means of obtain- 
ing contrast. Efforts to prevent 
shortage of newsprint paper un- 
doubtedly will cause an early, 
though perhaps temporary, read- 
justment of prevailing ideas in this 
respect. 

The suggestion that newspaper 


publishers request their adver- 
10 





tisers to be conservative in the 
use of white space is a sound one, 
When, as was the case in Pitts- 
burgh the other day, newspapers 
have to appear without any adver- 
tising except classified, it is easy 
to see that certain restrictions 
must be imposed by publishers un- 
til the shortage is relieved. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, informs 
Printers’ Ink that in several 
cases recently the Times has 
found it necessary to take counsel 
with advertisers or advertising 
agencies with a view to cutting 
down the margins called for in the 
copy submitted and in other cases 
to ask for a reduction in the total 
space. Mr. Wiley cites several in- 
stances in which he has been 
forced to ask advertisers who 
wanted a full page to be content 
with a quarter page. 

The two pieces of advertising 
copy which Mr. Howard enclosed 
were unquestionably examples of 
pure waste of good white space. 
The difficulty lies in the lack of a 
standard by which to judge 
whether white space is being used 
to good advantage or not. In view 
of the present shortage of paper, 
some authorities have suggested 
that the white space surrounding 
an advertisement should not be 
more than one-tenth of the area 
covered by the text. 


RETRENCHMENT IN USE OF . SPACE 
MUST BE INSISTED ON 


One thing is certain and that is 
that advertisers must be prepared 
to be far more economical with 
newspaper space than ever before. 
Illustrations such as Mr. Howard 
cites wherein 260 lines of space 
were wasted in one advertisement 
and 225 lines in another through 
exaggerated margins, are examples 
of the sort of thing that is likely 
to become impossible in the near 
future. There is no question but 
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Coast to Coast 


From Maine to California 200,000 
of the nations most rosperous 
farmers read the AM RICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. With an 


income per acre, according to govern- 
ment statistics, that is more than 
seven times greater than that of the 
average farmer, the fruit grower rep- 
resents a wealthy, intelligent and 
dependable market. 


More and more of the knowing 
advertisers are coming to recognize 
the opportunities offered in this 
magazine of national distribution. 
The AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER will carry your mes- 
sage to a great army of responsive 
readers who have the money to buy. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager a 
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that much good white space is 
being wasted, and this wasteful 
use should be the first point of at- 
tack in the economy movement. 
An interesting sidelight on the 
whole paper situation is thrown by 
the Houston, Texas, Post which 
announces that while its first-class 
advertising has increased 45 per 
cent in space in the last six 
months and its circulation 10 per 
cent, its increased paper consump- 
tion has been only 21 per cent. 

Says the Post, in its leading edi- 
torial of December 10: 

“This result has not been at- 
tained by cutting down news fea- 
tures or the volume of news, but 
by closing its columns to a pos- 
sible volume of 614,463 lines of 
medical, oil stock promotion and 
other undesirable advertising.” 

In the last year the Post, by ex- 
cluding objectionable advertising, 
estimates it has saved 5,100 col- 
umns of space and 550,000 pounds 
of paper, which is 10 per cent 
of its annual consumption.—|[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


John Budd Company Repre- 
sented on Pacific Coast 


The John Budd Company, newspaper 
representatives, with offices in New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, has 
concluded an arrangement whereby the 
organization of the W. R. Baranger 
Company will represent its list of 
papers on the Pacific Coast. The Bar- 
anger company, formerly Baranger & 
Weaver, has offices in San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles—the latter’ re- 
cently opened. The new arrangement 
does not affect Mr. Baranger’s connec- 
tion with his Pacific Coast list nor with 
some other eastern papers. 


Erwin & Wasey Have Auto 
Window Account 


The advertising agency of Erwin & 
Wasey Company, of Chicago. has 
changed its corporate name to Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. Among the new accounts 
recently gained by this agency is the 

R. Johnston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of automobile win- 
ows. 


John Hart Leaves “London 
Opinion” 

George Springfield, general manager 
of London Opinion, London, England 
announces that John Hart relinquishe 
his position as advertisement manager 
December 31. He is succeeded by E. 
R. Roberts. 
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Hotchkin Assistant Publisher of 
Brooklyn “Standard Union” 


W. R. Hotchkin has become assistant 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union. He will have editorial ¢ 
of a new art gravure section of the 
Sunday Standard Union, which will 
make its first appearance in the issue 
of January 4, and will also direct the 
advertising of the new section. William 
F. Reynolds will continue as advertis- 
ing manager of the paper and Roger J. 
O’Donnell as manager of general ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Fiotchkin is well known to the 
readers of Printers’ Inx, for which he 
has contributed numerous articles for 
several years past on subjects relating 
to advertising, sales management and 
merchandising. For ten years he was 
advertising director for the New York 
Wanamaker store, for three years was 
manager in a similar capacity for Gim- 
bel Brothers’ New York store and later 
he was advertising counsel for the New 
York Evening Journal. 

In announcing Mr. Hotchkin’s ap- 
pointment, F. R. Huntsman, presi- 
dent of the Standard Union, said: 

“We are delighted that Mr. Hotchkin 
has decided to come with us, because it 
means that the Standard Union will be 
a better newspaper in numberless ways. 
He is not expecting to solicit advertis- 
ing; he will exercise all his energies 
toward rendering real service to adver- 
tisers who seek facts about one of the 
greatest markets in the world—Brook- 
lyn. His experience on ‘the other side’ 
of the advertising business has taught 
him the things an advertiser must know 
in order to advertise intelligently to 
any community. We have important 
plans under way for the betterment of 
this newspaper, and Mr. Hotchkin will 
have these under his direct supervision, 
and it is needless to say they will be 
handled by a master hand.” 


. : 
H. E. Cleland Organizes 
Agency 
Harry E. Cleland, for many years 
the advertising counselor of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., New York, 
has resigned his position to enter the 
agency business in New York under the 

name of Cleland, Inc. 

John H. Van Deventer, formerly 
editor-in-chief of the American Ma- 
chinist, is president and treasurer of the 
new concern, and Mr. Cleland is vice- 
president and general manager. i 

The new agency will specialize in 
the accounts of large engineering in- 
dustrial firms. 


Steel Manufacturer to Adver- 
tise More Extensively 


The National Pressed Steel Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, manufacturer of steel 
lumber sections, has dppointed The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland, to 
take charge of its advertising. The 
steel company will shortly embark on an 
enlarged campaign. 
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American All Through 


AMILIES who read The Youth’s Com- 
panion love America and American 
ideals. The Companion is the best ex- 
pression of American life in story, Editorial 
: Comment, Poetry, Invaluable Articles, Cur- 
rent Events, Anecdote and Humor. And 
they are thoroughly American in their 
buying—big buyers and liberal, wise buy- 
ers and loyal 


—these big, 5-plus 


Youth’s Companion Families 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
BOSTON, MASSAC HUSETTS 


New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Daisy Air Rifles 
and Collier’s 





| This year the Daisy 
| Manufacturing 
Company has used 
more space in 


Collier’s than in any 
other general publi- 
{| cation to advertise 


if 
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| Daisy Air Rifles. 
Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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THE CO-OPERATOR AND RETAILER 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


CO-OPERATOR AND RETAILER WINDOW CONTEST §: 
Governor Harrington Says: Bay Can Be Bridged 
BALTIMORE IS GOING AFTER EASTERN SHORE TRADE 
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> Retailer Window Contest f°, - 
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with Manufacturers for 


Dealer Interest 


WE show here only half of the front page of the “Co-Operator and 
Retailer” but enough to give you an idea of this big, four-page, 
newspaper-size monthly jo to the dealers of Baltimore issued by 
mi ising bureau of The Baltimore NEWS. Timely merchandis- 
ing news, helpful ideas, plans and suggestions for developing business— 
that’s the purpose of the “Co-Operator and Retailer,” that’s WHY it 
is helping to weld dealer interest more closely than ever to NEWS. 
advertised goods. 


q More than that cash prizes amounting to $100.00 are offered by The NEWS 
in this issue for the best window display of NEWS-advertised goods. Only 
those dealers stocked with goods advertised in The NEWS prior to the first announce- 
ment of contest are eligible. Here is an unusual opportunity for the manufacturer 
to run the distribution and sales of his goods up considerably by offering prizes in 
merchandise, in addition to ours, for the best windows featuring HIS Baltimore 
NEWS.advertised products. Comz in with us! Do you know of a better way to 
encourage dealer good-will? We'll handle the details and give your offer public'ty 
to the dealers through the “Co-Operator and Retailer.” 


These displays, in conjunction with forceful, concentrated advertis- 
ing in The Baltimore NEWS, with its big, concentrated circula- 
tion, will make a powertul combined bid for c interest. 
A copy of the “Co-Operator and Retailer” mailed on request. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 





Eeern Represencative Western Representative 
estern Ke a 

Tribune Building A LinadrR First ‘Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

New York Chicago 


Advertising Mier wvrer 
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Credits and the Selling Instinct 


Why the Manager of Credits and Collections Should Spend Some Time 
on the Road 


By A. H. Deute 


jew unsavory reputation of the 
credit man is proverbial and 
well established. There are lit- 
erally hundreds, yes thousands 
of salesmen who will assure you 
that no matter how black may be 
the reputation of sales managers 
as a class, it is fully deserved 
and at worst lily white in com- 
parison to the blackness of the 
manager of credit and collections. 
And there is a great deal of rea- 
son for this. Primarily, the 
credit man’s job is not a pleasant 
one. He may be classed in with 
the grave digger and the hang- 
man—essential jobs but not of a 
type which tend to make them 
popular with the masses. 

While the salesman himself, if 
he will stop to think, will appre- 
ciate the value of the credit man, 
still it is a fact that about the only 
time the average salesman thinks 
of the average credit man at all is 
when the credit man has turned 
down an order or written a “mean” 
letter to a customer. And then 
no paint is too black with which 
to besmirch the man who com- 
mitted the crime. 

All these things are well known 
and recognized — maybe more 
thoroughly, by the salesman than 
by the credit man. 

Many credit men sort of swell 
up with a sense of pride over this 
reputation and I know of at least 
one credit man who feels that he 
is falling down on the job unless 
he gets about so much roasting 
from the sales force. He feels 
that his job calls for the killing 
off of accounts and he wants to 
do it up right and brown. 

Another credit man, upon whose 
innocent head have been heaped 
untold quantities of blasphemy 
from untold numbers of sales- 
men and customers, actually rel- 
ishes and admits that he relishes 
turning down an occasional order. 

Taken all in all, your average 


salesman and even the great ma- 
1 





jority above the average will tell 
you that a credit man is a tough, 
hardened old bird who is a sort 
of a necessary evil, acting as a 
perpetual thorn in the flesh of 
the salesman and the dealer. And 
judging the credit man, in the 
mass, by his own attitude, I be- 
lieve that the salesman is right. 


A HANDICAP TO BE OVERCOME 


It is a fact whith all salesmen 
will verify that most credit men 
look upon themselves as police- 
men of accounts and a good deal 
of the Cossack type of policeman, 
at that. They do not tactfully 
undertake to make themselves pop- 
ular and try to sell themselves to 
the trade or to the sales force, 
but on the other hand corivey to 
the sales force a “mightier than 
thou” attitude. Maybe the Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will say 
that this is not so, but on the other 
hand, most people fail to see them- 
selves as others see them. It 
isn’t what you believe or what 
you believe other people believe 
about you that counts. It is what 
the other fellow really thinks 
that counts. And the average 
salesman looks upon the average 
credit man in an unfriendly at- 
titude. 

Now, there is no news in that 
statement. In fact, the average 
head of a business expects his 
credit man to be more or less un- 
popular, and so credit men, as a 
class, have come to take their un- 
popularity with the sales force for 
granted and.think nothing about it. 

Out of this army of credit men 
who are misunderstood and mis- 
judged by the great army of sales- 
men, to the detriment of the 
best interests of their respective 
houses, there is at least one who 
is coming out with a new policy. 
This man is Mr. Coleman, of R. M. 
Wade & Company, of Portland, 
Oregon. Wade & Company are 
large wholesalers of farm ma- 
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chinery in the West. The credit 
manager of an institution of that 
scope has a job of no mean pro- 
portions. He deals with all types 
and conditions of men and his job 
has unlimited possibilities for the 
study of human nature, both as 
concerns the traveling salesman 
and the retail merchant. 

“TI believe,” says Mr. Coleman, 
“that the credit man has just as 
much of a tangible proposition 
to sell as the traveling salesman. 
And I believe that it is just as 
necessary for the credit man to 
develop the selling points of his 
line as it is for the salesman to 
work up a sales talk for his goods. 

“The salesman must show peo- 
ple the value of his merchandise 
and sell them the service of the 
house—of the production and sales 
departments. In turn, the credit 
man must sell the trade and the 
sales force the thing which the 
credit department has to offer— 
that is, stabilized prosperity and 
good business for the house. 


MUST STRIVE FOR FRIENDSHIPS 


“IT think that the main reason 
why so many dealers and sales- 
men regard the credit department 
unpleasantly is because credit 
men, as ‘a class, are mighty poor 
salesmen and have taken neither 
the time nor the trouble properly 
to sell themselves. This is a mis- 
take, no doubt. It is well enough 
for a credit man to say that it 
doesn’t make any difference to 
him whether he and his depart- 
ment are popular or not—that his 
job is to get the money, and some- 
times it is easier to get it if no 
element of personal friendship 
enters the transaction. One credit 
man told me he didn’t want to 
know the trade; that he could 
‘jump’ on a stranger harder than 
a friend. 

“That is a most destructive at- 
titude and one which is bound to 
lose money for the house in the 
end because it loses friends. The 
credit man who operates on the 
brute-force plan may get the 
money, but he doesn’t get both 
the money and the good will of 
the trade. And what permanent 
good comes from getting the 
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money at the expense of a friend? 
It is a question whether any house 
can really afford to bring the ill 
will of anybody on itself at any 
price. We have all seen credit 
men, for the sake of a ten or 
fifteen dollar account bring down 
on the house the seemingly per. 
petual ill will of a merchant. Now, 
isn’t the ill will of even the small- 
est merchant a tremendously high 
price to pay for a fifteen-dollar 
collection ? 

“On the other hand, there is 
the matter of principle involved 
and the theory of the credit man 
that money due the house must be 
collected in fairness to those who 
pay promptly is a proper and cor- 
rect theory. 

“The fault is not with the 
theory, but with the method by 
which that theory is put into prac- 
tice and by the undiplomatic and 
oftentimes cold, disinterested, im- 
personal manner in which the col- 
lection is put across.” 

It is most distressing often- 
times to witness the sincere effort 
of the production and sales de- 
partments to render a high grade 
of service to the buyer, only to 
find a credit department which has 
only one thing in mind—getting 
the money, regardless of the feel- 
ings of the man who is slow to 
pay. 

That this condition does exist 
in many instances is due not to 
any special unpleasant character- 
istics of the credit man, becatise 
get him away from his desk and 
he is usually a fine chap, but years 
of dealing with men who don't 
pay are apt to have made him cal- 
loused and indifferent and often 
somewhat impatient. The best 
thing the average credit man can 
do is spend a little time now 
and then on the road. It will not 
change his purpose, that of getting 
in the money, but it will often 
change his methods and viewpoint 
and approach. It is true that the 
credit man’s business is to get the 
money. : 

But it is equally true that it is 
the salesmman’s business to get the 
order. But no sales force would 
get very far with curt methods. 
The only difference between the 
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two is that the credit department 
holds a moral club over the mer- 
chant, but at the same time the 
harm done by curt credit depart- 
ment methods may be just as 
great as that done by improper 
methods in the selling department. 

As a matter of fact, a little 
salesmanship probably goes fur- 
ther in the credit department than 
any other place, if for no other 
reason than that so very little is 
used there. But the credit man 
has a lot to sell. The service 
which the credit man can render 
is of tremendous: value not only 
to his own business but to the 
merchant, Yet the average sales- 
man and the average merchant 
do not realize that. The fault, 
I believe, lies with the credit men 
who do not sell their line. 

All credit men know that only 
avery, very small percentage of 
people who do not pay or are slow 
to pay are really trying to evade 
payment. But most of them must 
be sold one of two ideas—the idea 
of the importance and value of 
prompt paying; the importance of 
keeping up their own collections. 


A CREDIT MAN WITHOUT KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE FIELD 


Recently, a salesman new on 
the territory stumbled into a 
store. The dealer almost “kicked” 
him out, because of an unfor- 
tunate series of letters he had 
been receiving from the credit 
man of the house which the sales- 
man represented. In the conver- 
sation that followed, when the 
salesman had thawed the dealer 
out somewhat, it came out that 
the dealer had the money all the 
time but had been on a week’s fish- 
ing trip. When he came back, 
there was a note from the credit 
man of that house. Now, this 
dealer is not a big, broad business 
man, but he does represent a 
goodly number of customers. 
When he read the note, he grinned 
and said to himself: “I wonder 
what that boob will come back 
with.” And so he did not reply. 
A week later there came a sharper 
note and the dealer grinned and 
showed it to some of the boys who 
knew he was financially good for 
the bill and many more like it. 
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This was up in the cattle country 
of Oregon where it is considered 
good business to carry an auto- 
matic and several thousand dollars 


in the same pocket. And this 
particular dealer took a huge de- 
light in laying. his “wad” on the 
counter before the boys and then 
asking them to read the sharp 
letter from a credit man, and re- 
marking good-naturedly: “The 
money is here all right. We'll let 
the little rooster come up here 
and get it.” And he made a no- 
tation on the letter, “Your money 
is here, but you’ve got to come and 
get it.” . 

This irritated the credit man 
and he wrote a sharper note which 
provoked more mirth in the 
country store. But the next time 
the tune changed. There was a 
straight threat to sue. The mer- 
chant lost his sense of humor. He 
did not appreciate that, in the ver- 
nacular of the country, “the 
drinks were on him.” He sat 
down and wrote a check and sent 
it in. He was peevish and he 
remained peevish. When the sales- 
man came around, the dealer had 
stocked up on another line. The 
thing had started as a joke. It 
ended up in a little business trag- 
edy. There was no need for it. 
The credit man will argue that 
the merchant was wrong, which is 
a fact. But that didn’t keep the 
house from losing a customer. 

The root of this difficulty lies 
way back before this took place. 
It is due largely to the fact that 
credit men do not sell themselves 
or their proposition to salesmen 
and dealers. 

A salesman may work for 
hours to get an order. Then the 
credit man may have to turn it 
down. A plain {cancellation 
stamp antagonizes the salesman 
and makes him fume over the 
fact that he spent hours to get an 
order which is coldly turned 
down. And he “knows” the 
dealer is perfectly good. On the 
other hand, there is a letter to 
the salesman like this: 


“Dear Jones: 

“I am awfully sorry that we 
can’t ship Smith that nice order 
you sold him. But Smith is now 
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$400 behind on our books. On 
top of that, he gave a chattel 
mortgage on his fixtures for 
$1,000 and he owes several other 
houses varying amounts. Also, 
he appears, from his own state- 
ments, not to be making any 
money, in fact, this chattel mort- 
gage and his inability to meet his 
past due accounts iook like ac- 
tually losing money. We didn’t 
know about this chattel mortgage 
until just this morning. No 
doubt 1f you had known of it, 
you would have considered it 
best not to sell him, at least not 
without collecting. 

“This reminds me that you will 
be calling on Brown & Co. in a 
few days. They are in much the 
same position. They owe us $500 
and you will agree with me that 
it would not be a good plan to 
give them further credit.” 
“Cordially yours,” 


When the credit man tells the 
salesman the reason why an or- 
der was turned down, the sales- 
man soon learns to believe that 
the. credit man is a human being. 

“I know that orders have to be 
turned down,” a salesman said to 
me recently. “But I do resent 
an arbitrary attitude on the part 
of the credit man, going through 
the autocratic act of smashing 
down his red cancellation stamp 
on an order and handing it over 
with a grin.” 

Credit men know the theory of 
collecting without antagonizing. 
Many of them write wonderful 
letters. Many of them are splen- 
did business men. But most of 
them do lack sadly real selling 
ability. Of course, as a salesman 
recently put it: “If he had any 
noodle, he would be a salesman. 
Nobody who knows what a good 
time really is would want to be a 
credit man.” But this salesman 
was young and so regarded the 
credit man sadly but charitably. 
It is true though that the average 
credit man can well afford to 
learn. more about salesmanship, 
just as the average salesman can 
learn to advantage more about 
the credit end of the business. 
But the burden of proof lies with 
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the credit man. It is up to him 
to sell himself and his proposi- 
tion. It is the one angle of busi- 
ness in which there is the most 
room to-day for applied sales- 
manship. 





Daniel E. Paris Represents 
New York Agency 


Daniel E. Paris, formerly of Smith 
& Paris, Boston, and for twelve years 
advertising manager of the Hampshire 
Paper Company, has been appointed 
New England manager of Barton, Pur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., advertising agen 
cy, of New York. He has opened an 
office for this agency in Boston. 

Recent additions to the New York 
staff of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
include C. B. Dotson, formerly an edi- 
torial writer of the New York —— 
and A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., for the past 
two years in the Department of Labor 
at Washington, arid previously with the 
Philadelphia Public Fodeee. 

Appointments in the Buffalo office 
are C. E. Richardson, in charge of 
production, and Norman M. Pierce, in 
the trade survey department. 





New Accounts for Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc. 


The Joseph Burnett Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., maker of Burnett’s Flavor- 
ing Extracts, has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc. The 1920 campaign will start in 
February with page space in women’s 
magazines. 

Hoyt’s Service has also recentl 
tained the accounts of The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, N. 
Y., manufacturer of Art Metal steel 
office furniture and equipment, and of 
the Farnsworth, Hoyt Company, Bos- 
ton, “Red-Line-In” hes lining. 





Benjamin Akin Returns to 
New York 


Benjamin Akin, who recently re- 
signed as director of sales and adver 
tising for the Hessig-Ellis Drug Com- 
pany, and the Muco Solvent Company, 
femphis, Tenn., has been appointed 
advertising manager for the circula- 
tion department of the International 
Magazine Company, New York. Mr. 
Akin was formerly sales and advertising 
manager of Huyler’s. 





Agency for Eagle Dye-and- 
Tint 
The domestic advertising of John C: 
Sparte, manufacturing , & chemist, 
York, has been secured by Burn- 
ham & Ferris, advertising agency, also 
of New York. 
Eagle Dye-and-Tint is the name of 
the product which will be advertised in 
newspapers and other mediums. 
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Philadelphia Best wishes 





is the third largest = 
market in the U.S 4 Bappr 
25 few Bear 








for Automobiles 





Now that you have been to the Automobile Shows, 
you are surely more determined than ever that 1920 
shall be your big year. 


Let your advertising policy for 1920 be the plan 
of constant and regular use of space (the year round) 
in carefully selected dominating newspapers. 


Philadelphia holds wonderful possibilities for 
you, and if consistently worked will help you hang 
up a big record. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


The daily circulation of The Bulletin is the 
SECOND LARGEST in the United States. 


November 50 509 Copies 
Circulation 4. . a day 

The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 
ures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Conditions of farm life change rapidly. Ideas 
about the farmer and farm merchandising 
that were formulated before the farmer had 
the telephone, automobile, tractor and most 
of his present day labor saving machinery no 
longer hold. 


One of those ideas was that the farmer is too 
busy to read in the summer months, but that 
in the winter he has little to do and reads 
most of the time. 


Acting on that theory many advertisers have 
concentrated all their farm advertising dur- 
ing the winter months. But the fact is that 
the farmer works less in the summer than 
he used to. 


Labor saving machinery has enabled him to 
et his summer work done in more reasonable 
ours, and has left him fresh and still inter- 

ested in life at the end of the day. 


SPENCER, IND. 
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Higher prices and bigger returns for his 
labor have enabled him to make a good living 
without the long hours of grinding toil that 
used to be necessary. He has time to read 
and to go to picture shows—to take many 
days off fo or fishing, hunting and tripsto town. 


He buys a great many things during the sum- 
mer and is as much influenced then by the 
advertising he reads as at any other time. 


The time to advertise to the farmer is all 
the time. 


And the paper that reaches 650,000 prosper- 
ous average farmers is Farm Life—the most 
national of farm papers, most general in its 
distribution, most national in spirit. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Detroit 






SPENCER.IND. 
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A Calling Trip Where 
You Won’t Need Cards 


You can go into very nearly every worth- 
while home in Chicago and find the folks 
expecting you, looking for you, in fact calling 
up and complaining if you don’t appear. 


You can tell them all about the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to you—your busi- 
ness—whether it be chewing gum, shoes, 
breakfast foods, soap, drygoods or automo- 
biles—and they will believe you. 


You can go back, time after time, into that 
home and because of their friend who first 
brought you to them—The Daily News— 
they will always respect you and your story. 


Let this fact sink in— 


You can reach very nearly every worth-while 
family in Chicago and suburbs through The 
Daily News, which has nearly 100,000 more 
circulation in Chicago than any other daily 
newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Y. M. C. A. to Sell and Advertise 
Thrift 


Entire Week to Be Spent in Organized Effort to Suggest Solution of 
Economic Problems for’ Average Man 


HE national organization of 

the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is to advertise and 
sell the idea of thrift to the na- 
tion. Beginning January 17, which 
is Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
it will launch a seven-day cam- 
paign which is to be called Na- 
tional Thrift Week. This cam- 
paign will not merely discuss 
thrift as an abstract idea, but will 
make it concrete in its application 
by devoting each day of the pe- 
riod to a specific economic prob- 
lem. There will be a Bank Day, 
an Own-Your-Own-Home Day, a 
Family-Budget Day, etc. 

Seven different advertising 
agencies have lent substantial aid 
in preparing for the week and the 
headquarters of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
has sent a letter to all member 
clubs asking their co-operation. 
Besides, the campaign has the en- 
dorsement and will have the co- 
operation of the U. S. Treasury 
Department and such organiza- 
tions as the American Bankers’ 
Association, U. S. League of 
Building and Loan Associations, 
Nationai Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards, 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Canadian Life Under- 
writers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Retail Cred- 
it Men’s National Association, 
National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion (Wholesalers), Retailers’ 
Commercial Union, and the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs. 

National Thrift Week will be 
observed as part of the activities 
of the Y. M. C. A.’s “Economic 
Programme,” and will be based 
upon the association’s Financial 
Creed, which is composed of ten 
points as follows: 

1. Work and earn, to help in- 
crease the world’s goods and 
decrease the cost of living. 





2. Make a budget, to ascertain 
how you should dispose of 
your income. 

3. Keep a record of expendi- 
tures, to see how close you 
come to your estimates. 

4. Have a bank account, to keep 
your money in a safe place 
and help you save. 

5. Carry life insurance, to pro- 
tect your loved ones in case of 
your death. 
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Ten Conmendmonte 
to Help Men and Boys 
Master Money Matters 


iWork ant Earn ¢ Makes Wat 
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ONE OF THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
PANELS TO BE INSERTED IN LOCAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





6. Make a will, to help insure 
your resources going quickly 
to those you desire. 

7. Own your own home, to se- 
cure the greatest satisfaction 
in your home life, 

8. Pay your bills promptly, to 
meet the moral obligation you 
have to your creditors. 

9. Invest in Government securi- 
ties, to help your country and 
to make a wise investment. 
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19. Share with others, to fulfill 
your religious duty of stew- 
ardship 

The dn of the week will be 

“Master Money Matters or They 

Will Master You.” This slogan 

will be carried into every commu- 

nity where there is a Y. M. C. A. 

organization. A wide variety of 

advertising devices and mediums 
will be used, such as electrotypes, 
window charts, window posters, 
wagon posters, motion - picture 
trailers, stereopticon slides, pay 
envelope inserts, and full pages 
for the newspapers which are to 
appear each day of the week. 
Saturday, January 17, will be 
observed as Bank Day, and the 
advertising matter will emphasize 
the value of banks to a commu- 
nity as an economic asset. Sun- 
day, January 18, will be “Share 

With Others Day,” Monday will 

be “National Life Insurance 

Day,” Tuesday “Own Your Own 

Home Day,” Wednesday “Make 

a Will Day,” Thursday “Thrift 

in Industry Day,” Friday “Fam- 

ily Budget Day,” and Saturday 

“Pay Your Bills Promptly Day.” 
The full pages which have been 

made up for publication in local 

newspapers on each day will be 
collected into a book and sent to 
the local M. C. A. Thrift 

Committee, which will then ask 

for the co-operation of the local 

merchants, bankers, real-estate 
men, and other business leaders. 

The advertising is so designed 
that it is believed that bank and 
business men in general will be 
glad to back it up with time 
and money and to lend their own 
advertising space. Local adver- 
tisers will be asked to make use 
of this week’s slogans and sym- 
bols in their own copy wherever 
possible. Prepared matter will 
be ready for them in every case. 

Charts have been prepared, 
dealing with various phases of the 
average man’s economic life, and 
exhibitions of these will be ar- 
ranged in favorable locations. 

Newspaper cuts based on these 

charts have also been prepared 

and will be offered to local ad- 
vertisers for use in their regular 
scheduled space. These charts 
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urge the owning of one’s home, 
investment in Government securi- 
ties, economy in time and money, 
the spending of less than one 
earns, etc. 

Thrift Week campaign will be 
based on the belief that “the abil- 
ity to earn adequately, spend 
wisely, and save consistently may 
mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, between prosper- 
ity and poverty, between a Chris- 
tian home and a prison cell. Any 
programme for the development 
of men and boys, to be complete, 
must include their economic well- 
being.” 





Farm Paper Demonstration in 
New York 


The Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion will hold an advertising conference 
and exhibit at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, on January 13, 14 and 15. 
A similar demonstration was given in 
Chicago about two months ago and 
received marked attention from _busi- 
ness men and advertisers. Strong pro- 
grammes of speakers are being pre- 
pared for the three mid-day luncheons 
and the two banquets that are to be 
given in connection, with the confer- 
ence. Already Senator Arthur Capper, 
of the Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kan.; E i Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming, Des oines, Ia., 
and president of the A. A. C. of W.; 
F. R. Todd, vice-president of Deere & 
Company, and State Senator Jordan, of 
Pennsylvania, have agreed to serve. 

It is expected that the conference 
will be attended by many manufac- 
turers who are interested in the farm 
market, not only from New York but 
from the entire East. The Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association, in its ef- 
fort to bring about a better under- 
standing of the worth of farm papers 
as mediums for advertisers, has the co- 
operation of the Merchants Associa- 
tion-of New York, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, the 
New York Advertising Club and the 
National Advertising Commission of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


“ 4)? ° 
Cumfy-Cat” Account With 
Newark Agency 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce, New York, 
manufacturers of “Cumfy-Cut” under- 
wear, have put their advertising account 
in the hands of The Hanser Agency, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. A campaign, in 
which women’s magazines and trade 
papers will be employed, has been un- 

dertaken. 
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To Help Advertise Cereal 
Beverage 


Vance C. Hall, formerly with the 
Wander Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Ovaltine, as advertising man- 
ager, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the National Beverage Com- 

y, Chicago, which makes “Buck,” a 
de-alcoholized cereal beverage that is 
now sold, it is said, in twenty states. 
The 1920 comguign will embrace posters, 
car cards and newspapers. The com- 
pany also furnishes dealers with a va- 
riety of helps, including signs, cutouts 
and displays. 


O. L. Marcks Leaves Brandt 
Agency 

Oliver L. Marcks, manager of the 
Brandt Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has returned to St. Louis, where he 
will act as a special advertising repre- 
sentative. Before the Brandt company 
was started, Mr. Marcks was with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, and previously he was with Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., St. Louis, for 
eleven years. 


Press Steamship Named for 


Loyal Newspapers 


The American Press, a 7,828-ton 
cargo steamship was recently launched 
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at Hog Island. The oa has been 
given the name American Press as a 
tribute to the loyalty of the newspapers 
of the nation during the war. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Stone, of New 
York, daughter of Melville E. Stone, 
eneral manager of the Associated 
ress, was the sponsor. As Miss Stone 
crashed the gcld mesh-covered bottle of 
champagne against the bow she said: 

“I christen thee American Press in 
honor of the 100 per cent Americanism 
displayed by the newspapers in_ the 
United States during the World War.” 


Delco’s 1920 Advertising 


The 1920 campaign of the Domestic 
Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
maker of the Delco-Light farm light and 
power plant, will include color pages 
and two-page spreads in national med- 
iums, full pages in thirty ‘farm papers 
and a large list of oosee ers to be 
used in the spring and fall. The orders 
for this advertising are now going out 
through the Power, Alexander & Jen- 
kins Company, Detroit. 


7 ™ 
New Cleveland Agency 

The Sweeney & James Company is the 
name of a new advertising agency in 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Sweeney formerly 
was the Ohio representative of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, and Mr. James 
was N. W. Ayer’s Cleveland represen- 
tative. 
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Mid-Winter Selling and Advertis- 
ing Campaign for Books 





To Extend Selling Season and Raise Annual Level of Sales 


HE year 1919, especially the 

latter part, furnished such a 
good season for book sellers and 
publishers, that efforts will be 
made to continue the good work 
by developing a “mid-winter book 
season” in the early part of 1920. 
To this end, a joint merchandising 
and advertising campaign has been 
planned for the six-week period 
extending from January 19 to 
February 28. Its slogan will be: 
“Give a Thought to Books.” 

Hitherto the peak loads in book- 
selling and publishing have come 
in the spring and fall. This has 
left the mid-winter season, with its 
long evenings by the fireside, 
comparatively undeveloped. The 
biggest month in book business, 
as is the case in so many other 
lines, has always been December. 
Last month’s sales of books were 
especially gratifying. The public 
became hungry for reading matter, 
and sellers and publishers believe 
this hunger still remains unsatis- 
fied. In previous years, book ad- 
vertising has always been heaviest 
in the weeks preceding Christmas. 
After the first of the. year, it has 
generally been somewhat sporadic 
and desultory. Beginning January 
10 an effort will be made to con- 
centrate book advertising and to 
develop close co-operation between 
sellers and publishers. 

Dealers and publishers have been 
encouraged to believe that this 
mid-winter season will meet with 
success in view of the accomplish- 
ment gained from their co-opera- 
tive campaign in the “Children’s 
Book Week” extending from Nov- 
ember 10 to 15. At that time 
a joint fund was raised by the 
American Book Sellers Associa- 
tion and the publishers. More 
than 8,000 letters were sent out 
to dealers, librarians and library 
commissioners. Support was also 
obtained from the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, army clubs. Y. M. 
C.- A., and The 
slogan for 
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“Children’s Week” was si 


“More Books in the Home.” The 
principal advertising device was a 
poster by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
Three thousand of these were 
distributed at an expense of $1,100. 
There were also dealer helps in 
the shape of streamers for win- 
dow displays and 150,000 red 
stickers. 

All persons likely to be affected 
by the campaign were reached by 
means of a syllabus, in the form 
of an eight-page leaflet, which de- 
scribed the idea and gave sugges- 
tions for carrying it out. More 
than 4,500 of these were distrib- 
uted. Special displays and exhibi- 
tions of children’s books were 
backed by publishers’ and dealers’ 
advertising. The result was a re- 
markable increase in the sale of 
children’s books, the influence of 
which had its effect .on the sale of 
all other books. : 

The plan for a mid-winter sea- 
son is part of a general effort to 
promote the sale of books 
throughout the year instead of al- 
lowing it to be concentrated in 
the spring and winter months. 
There is still a tremendous latent 
field to be developed. Estimates 
based on available statistic§ have 
shown that out of 600 pieces of 
reading matter annually entering 
every American home, only one 
out of the 600 pieces is a bound 
book. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in book-reading, 
however, since the war, and the 
volumes most sold are of a higher 
quality than ever before. Biog- 
raphy and books on_ current 
problems and events are more in 
demand than ever, and there is a 
steadily increasing call for “How 
To Do It” books. Books of. this 
sort are gaining rapidly in popular 
favor, with the interest in fiction 
still holding its own, « The new 
“Mid-Winter Book Season” is one 
phase of the new effort being 
made to educate the American 
public to read more and better 
books. 
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Consistency 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is an ALL- 
THE-FAMILY magazine 
so intended and so edited 
for thirty-five years. 








The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Men depend on them—these eleven journals with one great purpose 
—to focus the rays of engineering theory and practice in their re- 
spective fields. The editorial—and advertising pages of McGraw- 
Hill Publications answer their questions on methods and equipment in 
civil engineering and mining; metallurgy and chemistry; power plant 
operation and electrical engineering—and back of these eleven jouw 
is the great publishing organization whose dominant ideal is const 
tive service, and a spirit of team work which binds them closely to; 
The man who has something worth selling to these equipment-hu 
fields can reach the buying engineers through McGraw-Hill Publi 
at a time when, to talk like the engineers themselves, “their fa 
purchase-ability is at a maximum.” 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Ine, 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New Yor 
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Greater New York’s Only 3c Paper 





O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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When There Is Nothing to Say 
About the Product—Dig 





Another Campaign Emphasizing the History Note 


OW often have we _ heard 
manufacturers exclaim, “I 
would like to advertise, but there 
is nothing interesting to say about 
my product. Ours is a plain, 
every-day article, with which buy- 
ers are thoroughly familiar. I am 
afraid that any copy which might 
be written about it would be in- 
tolerably trite. It is for this rea- 
son that no one in our industry 
has ever advertised. Our products 
are too plainly obvious.” 
Such a manufacturer 
lose no time in congratulating 
himself. He is in the most for- 
tunate position in the world. The 
fact that neither he nor his com- 
petitors have ever been able to 
advertise because they could not 
fnd anything to say about the 
product gives him the first chance 
at one of the finest advertising op- 
portunities in the land. As a rule 
there is no end of interesting 
things from the sales standpoint 
that can be said about those old, 
long-established, obvious products. 
The manufacturer himself may be 
so close to his product that he is 
not able to interpret it interest- 
ingly to the public. If that is the 
case, he should find someone who 
can. If an examination of the 
product, itself, or of its uses, does 
not reveal any talking points, per- 
haps it may be well to take a dip 
into history. Much has been said 
recently in Printers’ INK on the 
value of going to history for sales 
arguments. History is a prolific 
source of advertising ideas. When 
all other sources run drv. the 
chances are that history will still 
be found fertile. Many of the 
editorial writers on our great 
dailies, when they find. their 
thoughts getting stale, browse 
awhile in Gibbon or Macaulay or 
Green or Plutarch, and it isn’t long 
before their pens run fresh again. 
Advertising men evidently are 
doing the same, judging from the 
increasing use of the history note 
in current copy. Retailers as well 


should 
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as manufacturers are following 
the plan. An outstanding cam- 
paign of this kind is that of a 
Chicago optical house—Almer Coe 
& Company. 

Wm. D. Glennon, secretary of 
the company and responsible for 
the advertising, does not claim any 
particular credit for having in- 
troduced a new idea in optical 
publicity. He was rather forced 
to it, he admits, by the fact that 
the company had used the usual 
lines of spectacle advertising until 
they had become somewhat thread- 
bare. 

It should be stated at the outset 
that the Almer Coe organization 
is a firm believer in liberal news- 
paper advertising. Generous space 
has been used for a number of 
years in the leading Chicago 
dailies and it is upon the good- 
will created by this advertising 
that the company has been able to 
build up a very substantial busi- 
ness with a high-grade clientele. 


A NEW NOTE NEEDED 


The copy in all of the Almer 
Coe & Company advertising has 
always been good. Even before 
the present human interest note 
was hit upon, the copy was reason- 
ably distinctive through the typo- 
graphic arrangement, and the ap- 
peal has been always to the cus- 
tomer desiring quality, first of all, 
then convenient service made pos- 
sible by the four stores in differ- 
ent sections of the city. 

The old advertising which 
stressed quality of merchandise 
and obliging service was produc- 
tive. It created business. But 
with constant repetition of the old 
themes of quality and service, 
there arose a conviction in the 
mind of Mr. Glennon that a new 
note should be sounded. 

Reasoning along this line, the 
thought occurred to him that the 
public knows very little about the 
origin or history of spectacles, 
although the spectacle, in some 
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form or another, has blessed 
mankind for many decades. With 
the idea that a history of the art 
of preparing lenses for use in 
spectacles would contain many 
nuggets of unusual .interest, Mr. 
Glennon instructed his advertising 
writer to browse liberally in the 
libraries and to dig up the history 
and growth of the optical business 
from its primitive origin to the 
present efficiency of the art as ex- 
emplified in the finished product 
of the Coe organization. 

The copy-writer went back to 
the origin of glasses. He found 
many interesting historical side- 
lights, each full of definite human 
interest. He found that Wagner 
squinted when he was writing 
Parsifal. He unearthed the in- 
teresting fact that De Quincey 
could read with satisfaction only 
when he had one eye closed. He 
reached the conclusion that Swift 
and Flaubert were cynics because 
of their defective eye-sight, and 
that if Nietzsche could have been 
a customer of Almer Coe & 
Company he would have been a 
different man because eye-strain 
made him what he was. 

The further the copy-writer 
went in his investigation of the 
spectacle history, the more inter- 
esting facts he was able to turn 
up, so that he shortly had enough 
material for a long series. of ad- 
vertisements. 

The campaign was undertaken 
last September, with fear and 
trembling as Mr. Glennon now 
admits, because he feared that the 
public might not respond readily 
to this new idea in optical pub- 
licity. By the very nature of the 
advertising it was necessary to 
devote at least half of the space 
to a chronicling of the historical 
items and the remainder to hook- 
ing up Almer Coe & Company 
products with this historical intro- 
duction. 

Oddly enough, the human in- 
terest appeal caught on at once. 
People began reading the adver- 
tisements and speaking of them 
when they came into the Coe 
Company’s stores. 

“Tt is a fact,” said Mr. Glennon, 
“that anybody who wears glasses 
or needs glasses will usually read 
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everything he sees about spec- 


tacles. 

This fact helped to make the 
human interest note of peculiar 
effectiveness. 

The advertisements have been 
running in at least three of the 
Chicago dailies once each week on 
different days, thus giving the 
company a steady barrage of good 
advertising. The typographic ar- 
rangement is pleasing and distinc- 
tive and the heading of each ad- 
vertisement gives promise of in- 
teresting reading below. Some of 
the headings that serve to intrigue 
the interest are: “All These 
Needed Glasses,” “Only the Rich 
Wore Glasses Once” and “When 
You Meet Your Friends in 
China.” 

Here is a typical piece of copy 
under the caption “Alhazen the 
Arab”: 

“One of the pioneers in the 
science of optics was an Arabian 
named Alhazen, who lived in the 
llth century, before the Turk and 
Kurd had ‘kultured’ that part of 
the world. 

“Perceiving that light became 
bent in certain circumstances, he 
investigated the subject of lenses 
—pieces of glass so fashioned 
that they bend light where you 
want it to go. What he wrote 
was later found very useful by 
European scientists. 

“Nine centuries have not ex- 
hausted the subject. Further 
steps in the use of lenses are con- 
tinually being discovered by eye 
specialists and incorporated into 
Almer Coe Eyeglass Service. 

“Five minutes from anywhere 
down-town—and in Evanston.” 

Comment made by visitors to 
the Almer Coe stores has been 
sufficiently direct to convince Mr. 
Glennon and his associates that the 
public appreciates and responds 
readily to the new plan of adver- 
tising. 





Thompson Restaurants Appoint 


Agency 
The William H. Rankin Company, 
New York and Chicago, has been select- 
ed. to handle the advertising of the 
John R. Thompson Restaurants and 
Cash and Carry Grocery Stores. News- 
papers will be used in the advertising. 
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Style and Appearance Appeal Sells 
Men’s Work Clothing 


H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. Brings Out New Angle Resultfully in Adver- 
tising to Dealer and Consumer 


wy BEN a woman buys an all- 
over apron or an ordinary 
inexpensive dress to wear while 
doing her kitchen work she gen- 
erally considers appearance as 
much as utility. If it were a 
mere matter of having some kind 
of covering to wear during her 
working hours she could have an 
apron or a wrapper made of gun- 
ny sacks or flour sacks. But no. 
Beautiful woman—with a few ex- 
ceptions of course—considers fit, 
texture and color in her kitchen 
garments almost as carefully as 
she does in her afternoon clothes 
or what she wears on the street. 

Makers. of women’s garments 
work in accordance with this prin- 
ciple. But when it comes to ad- 
vertising work clothing for men, 
strength, toughness and durabil- 
ity rather than appearance have 
formed the talking points. 

Isn’t it possible that the manu- 
facturers of men’s work clothing 
have overlooked an important bet 
in passing up style considera- 
tions? 

The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
of Kansas City, is ready to make 
an affirmative answer to this 
question. In its national adver- 
tising in behalf of Lee unionalls 
it lays stress upon the qualities 
of its garments that will enhance 
the worker’s personal appearance. 

One attractive two-color adver- 
tisement appearing in a national 
magazine expresses the opinion 
that no greater tribute can be paid 
to Lee unionalls than the demand 
for those garments among rail- 
road men. It is well known that 
railroad men are just about the 
most discriminating people alive 
when it comes to a choice of work 
clothing. Good appearance with 
them is almost as desirable as 
durability. Hence it naturally 
follows that if railroad men pick 
out Lee work garments they must 
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have about them a degree of qual- 
ity, style and snap that will make 
them appeal to other particular 
workmen. 

The Lee consumer advertising 
emphasizes this quality idea in 
many ways, bringing out such ar- 
guments as “the better the work 
clothing the better the work,” and 
statements to the effect that just 
as one cart tell a good workman 
by the tools he uses so also his 
standing can be known by the 
kind of work clothes he wears. 
It is declared in the advertising 
that Lee unionalls predominate 
where big work is being done by 
intelligent men. 

The general physical appear- 
ance of the advertising is planned 
along artistic lines calculated to 
reinforce and supplement the ap- 
peal relative to quality, appear- 
ance and style. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION OF SELLING 
HELPS 


The same idea runs through 
the dealer helps supplied by the 
Lee Co.—the window display cut- 
outs, the picture slides, the coun- 
ter signs and the direct adver- 
tising matter prepared for use of 
the retailer. 

Lee sells the retailer through 
salesmen after having prepared 
the way by the use of advertising 
in dealers’ magazines and direct 
mail efforts. In the direct mail 
presentation to the dealer and 
also in the selling talk of the 
salesmen much is made of the 
work that is done by the com- 
pany to increase popular demand 
for its unionalls. 

The salesmen have advance 
color proofs of the national ad- 
vertising that is planned several 
months in advance. They are on 
familiar terms also with the sell- 
ing helps provided for the re- 
tailer. The closest intimacy of 
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salesmen with these selling helps 
is one of the points upon which 
Lee is most insistent. A Lee sales- 
man must be able to visualize 
what the company expects to ac- 
complish in its national adver- 
tising and in its effort to help the 
retailer sell more goods. He must 
know these things as well as he 
knows the goods. With quality 
goods and with specific evidence 
of the company’s efforts to widen 
the market for those goods and 
to help the retailer sell them he 
has a strong combination of sell- 
ing talk that brings good results. 

Lee distributes its selling helps 
as far as possible through its 
salesmen. This applies to old cus- 
tomers as well as to new. The 
salesman is supposed to have a 
working understanding of what 
each item of the service matter is 
expected to accomplish and thus 
be able to help the retailer in put- 
ting it to work. In this way the 
company is able to fgllow out its 
policy of building up the retailer 
through guiding him in an inten- 
sive and proper use of the selling 
helps. 

Nothing is left to chance in 
this particular. Through its sales- 
men the company is able to check 
up on the way varions dealers 
use the selling helps aud on the 
results gained. In effect the 
whole thing is a complete in- 
struction course for the retailer 
in the business of building up a 
demand for Lee unionalls. 

Logically enough this system 
also results in a constant im- 
provement of the selling helps. 
No manufacturer knows it all. 
The success of his service work 
depends upon his ability to get 
close to and learn from the re- 
tailer. After a live salesman has 
established a working alliance 
with say twenty retailers and has 
co-operated with them in the use 
of his company’s service material 
he is sure to gain some compo- 
site ideas that can add effective- 
ness to the work of the service 
department. 

The service man is handicapped 
in a serious degree if the sales- 
man, in addition to placing the 
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retail advertising and _ selling 
matter, does not bring in new 
ideas concerning it. The man 
who is in practically constant 
touch with the retailer through 
personal visits and through cor- 
respondence is the one to bring 
home the facts upon which the 
bigger and better development of 
the service work must be based. 


Thomas Bucklin Wells, Editor, 
“Harper’s Magazine” 


Thomas Bucklin Wells, vice-president 
and secretary of Harper & Brothers, 
New York, has been made editor of 
Harper's Magazine, succeeding the late 
Henry Mills Alden. Mr. ells has 
been associate editor of this magazine 
during the last seventeen years. He is 
the fourth editor Harper's Magazine 
has had in the sixty-eight years of its 
existence. 








J. P. Risque in South America 


John P. Risque of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York, has recently undertaken an in- 
vestigation tour of Central and South 
America for that organization. Cuba, 
Ecuador, Peru, Argentina and Brazil 
are included in his itinerary. 


Radio Account With Frank 
Agency 
Albert Frank & Co., advertising 
agency, New York, have obtained the 
account of the American Radio and 
Research Corporation, Medford, Mass., 
maker of radio a = automotive 
accessories and small electric motors. 








Chicago Advertising Women 
Will Have Publication 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has published a paper for its 
members called the Kovrage 9 | News 
Letter.” This publication will be sent 
out from time to time to the members 
of the club. 





New Owner of Columbia 
“Record” 


R. Charlton Wright, who has been 
editor and publisher of the Columbia, 
C., Record, has become editor-in- 
chief, having acquired full ownership of 
that newspaper. 





Wayne Thomas in Agency 
Work 


Wayne Thomas, who was recently 
publisher of the Pensacola, Fla., Jour- 
nal, is now with The Thomas Advertis- 
ing Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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‘*_say, ole’ Armour Oats” 


grocery shelf conversation 
Lome by Aunt Jemima 


yb peere pair could carry on a regular conver- 
sation. They should be good friends—at 
least by this time in the Indianapolis Radius. 
They’re together on eight of every ten grocers’ 
shelves in this booming, buying market. 


“I am on my way,” answers Armour Oats. For these 
mis never stay long on the shelves. These two 
manufacturers, like many others, are in this market to 
stay. Their sales effort and newspaper work go on 


year after year. 


Ole’ Armour Oats and Aunt Jemima go to the trade 
through entirely different channels. But there is one 
thing in which they are alike. The housewife is told 
again and again of the merits in The News. 


Of 103 food advertisers in the last four months in Indian- 
apolis gO were in the News. 43 were on exclusive basis. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Use Newspapers On a Three-Year Basis 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL : 


x J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager _— First National Bank Building 

















On M¢Call Street’s 
Kitchen Shelf 


N a million, five hun- 

dred thousand Ameri- 
can homes McCall’s 
Magazine is read each 
month. 


Put these homes all on 
one street—a house every 
25 feet—and this street 
would reach from Boston 
to San Diego. 


The housewives who 
read McCall’s in these 
1,500,000 homes are the 
kind of housewives who 
keep their homes spick 
and span. 


On their kitchen 
shelves, and in their kit- 
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chen cupboards, are the 
varied articles required 
for washing, scouring, 
sweeping, renovating, 
polishing, and “touching 
up.” 

To take care of its 
cleaning and renovating 
needs, McCall Street pays 
out $650,000 very month 
for soaps and washing 
powders; $125,000 for 
ammonia and cleansing 
fluids; $275,000 for 
brushes, mops, brooms, 
and pails; $250,000 for 
carpet sweepers; $200,- 
000 for vacuum cleaners; 


$175,000 for washing- 
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machines; $125,000 for 
oils, polishes, and floor 
wax; $200,000 for var- 
nish, shellac, and ready- 
mixed paint. 

A grand total of $2,- 
000,000 a month, or 
$24,000,000 a year, which 
the women of McCall 
Street expend just for 
the things they need to 
keep their homes clean, 
bright, and well-ordered. 

McCall Street’s house- 
wives look to the house- 
hold departments of 
McCall’s, edited by au- 


If the million and a half families who subscribe for 
McCall's Magazine all lived on a single street im 
homes only 25 feet apart, the houses would line 
both sides of a roadway from Boston to San Diego 


thorities on home 
management, for 
trustworthy advice 
as to how they may 
save time and con- 
serve energy in all 
their household |’ 
duties. 


And they natu- 
rally turn to Mc- 
Call’s advertising 
pages for trust- 
worthy information 
as to what are the newest, 
most reliable, most eco- 
nomical goods to be had 
for their use. 














THE M°CALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., New York 
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Big Businesses 
Need a 


Big Printing House 


On our books stand the names 
of many of the largest business 
enterprises in this country. 
They find here equipment and 
organization, and more than 
these, the handling of big things 
in a big way. 


We seek the printing business 
of corporations requiring large 
facilities, backed up by ability, 
experience and breadth of 
vision. 


Charles Francis 
Press 


The address is 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
The telephone number is 3210 Greeley 
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Making Copy Go Fast 





Some of the Mechanics of Producing Text That Holds the Reader to 
the Finish 


By an Agency Copy Chief 


So spite of the trend toward 
shorter copy, the advertisement 
writer often finds that the subject 
advertised cannot be done justice 
in fifty words. With growing ad- 
vertising sections the challenge 
comes to produce a fair amount of 
text which moves along at such a 
rate that once the reader starts it, 
he cannot stop until the final word 
is reached. 

Such copy is in reality not so 
hard to write. The mechanics of 
producing fast texts are simple. 
Here are some suggestions from 
current advertisements, writers 
old and new, and rhetoric. 

A promotion manager for a 
national advertising medium was 
an ardent reader of Prosper Meri- 
mee. Short sentences became his 
fetish. In his business promotion 
letters were commonly used. 
Usually these letters were not al- 
lowed by the management to ex- 
ceed five hundred words or so. 

But faith in short sentences led 
this man to believe that they 
offered the solution to his feeling 
that the business required longer 
and more explanatory letters. He 
produced such a series of letters. 

After considerable argument 
with his associates, he managed to 
get their approval on a few for 
test purposes. An immediate and 
large response proved him right. 
So did the comments of numerous 
“experts” who, writing in after the 
receipt of several letters, gravely 
assured him that six page form 
letters were never read! 

An example of speed gained 
through the consistent use of short 
sentences is this recent advertise- 
ment of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany: 

“SKY LUBRICATION 


“Transatlantic flights are about 
to become every-day affairs. Gov- 
ernments and private corporations 





are laying plans to establish pas- 
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senger and freight service be- 
tween nations and hemispheres. 

“Continents clasp hands. 

“To man’s dominion over the 
earth and the seas is added man’s 
dominion of the skies. 

“Aerial mails speed up business. 
Aerial forest patrols guard the 
nation’s timber. Aerial fire fighters 
will protect property in sparsely 
settled regions. 

“Time is given new value. Dis- 
tances are annihilated. 

“The correct lubrication of air- 
craft is naturally a matter of great 
importance. Guesswork and the- 
orizing characterized the early 
lubrication of automobiles. 

“The Vacuum Oil Company has 
placed aircraft lubrication on the 
same scientific basis that char- 
acterizes its lubrication recom- 
mendations for all types of 
machinery. The Aircraft Lubri- 
cation Chart specifies the correct 
oil for the leading types of air- 
craft engines, etc., etc.” 

Speed may be gained by using 
the narrative form of advertise- 
ment. The opening paragraphs 
from a Valspar advertisement il- 
lustrate: 


“ 


A VALSPAR VARNISH TEST IN THE 
CLOUDS 


“Day in and day out the cars 
and engines of the Pike’s Peak 
Railway make their trips thous- 
ands of feet up and down the 
snow-covered mountain. 

“They are exposed to rain and 
snow and hail and mist. They 
are subject to quick and extreme 
temperature changes, rising or 
descending 7,600 feet in a few 
minutes as they do. The sun beats 
down on them mercilessly, often 
while they are still wet with the 
mist from the clouds. 

“In a recent letter to us Mr. H. 
J. Holt, President and General 
Manager of the railway, says,” 
etc., etc. 
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The rhythm of Old Man Jazz is 
introduced in this pair of para- 
graphs from an advertisement on 
Emerson Records. From the lit- 
erary standpoint this is not ortho- 
dox writing; from the standpoint 
of advertising Emerson Records 
it is excellent: 

“Eddie Cantor sings about the 
lass endowed with beauty — the 
sentimental lovin’ girl—a little 
sweet patootie. And Eddie surely 
ought (we think) to know about 
the dollies—he’s always meeting 
new ones at the ‘Frolics’ and the 
‘Follies.’ The way he does these 
comic songs is nothing short of 
great! You'd better get this record 
now—before it is too late.” 

Before leaving the subject of 
rhythm, it seems worth while to 
listen to this bit of advice from 
Robert Louis Stevenson, past 
master of the subject: 

“The rule of scansion in verse 
is to suggest no measure but the 
one in hand; in prose, to suggest 
no measure at all. Prose must be 
rhythmical, and it may be as much 
so as you will; but it must not 
be metrical. It may be anything, 
but it must not be verse. A single 
heroic line may very well pass 
and not disturb the somewhat 
larger stride of the prose style; 
but one following another will 
produce an instant impression of 
poverty, flatness, and disenchant- 
ment.” 


PRESENT PARTICIPLES RETARD SPEED 


A chief who insists on speed in 
the copy that comes to him says 
that present participles have no 
place in fast English. Suppose a 
brace of sentences are brought to 
him, “She is coming to-night. She 
is singing beautifully these days.” 
The sentences are thus recon- 
structed to gain speed, “She will 
come to-night. She sings beauti- 
fully these days.” 

A device freely used in advertis- 
ing which seems to provoke the 
literary critic is that of starting 
sentences with the words “but,” 
“and” or “so.” Some advertising 
writers may overdo this, but it 
certainly tends to speed up copy 
by making the sentences flow into 
each other. As a rough—and 
overdone—example: 
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“Here is a new make of men’s 
shoes. And they are well made. 
But the prices are really low. So 
you had: better look up the nearest 
dealer who carries them in stock.” 

Choice of words plays an im- 
portant part in making copy go 
fast. Anglo-Saxon words are 
best. The writer of some of the 
best short editorials now going 
into print tells me that he goes 
through all of his writing to make 
sure of this simplicity. He said, 

“Suppose I find the word ‘ascer- 
tain.’ I cross it out and substitute 
‘found out.’ As a heading, ‘What 
I found out about the high cost 
of living’ will get over ten times 
as fast as ‘What I ascertained 
relative to exorbitant daily ex- 
penses.. When I find a_ fancy 
word in my writing, I say to my- 
self, ‘What do you mean by pull- 
ing that?’—and then I change it.” 

Note how big and fancy words 
slow up these sentences taken from 
a recent magazine advertisement: 

“The personality of a business 

is as distinctive as the personality 
of an individual, but the principles 
of good taste and sense in business 
correspondence everywhere __re- 
quire a good paper and a pre- 
sentable letterhead design. 
Bond is pre-eminently 
the paper that satisfactorily 
answers this problem. . . Pro- 
duced by an organization that it- 
self performs every step in the 
making from log-cutting and rag- 
selection to the final seasoning, it 
is an ever uniform paper. Stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the 
mill watermark, it stands out from 
the welter of unknown papers as 
offering certain satisfaction.” 

In contrast, note the easy gait of 
these sample sentences from an 
advertisement about Big Ben: 

“When you wind and.set Big 
Ben at night, you put an inex- 
pensive clock on the same job a 
high-priced watch held down all 





day. 

“The responsibility is even 
greater! Your alarm not only 
must keep time but it must call you 
on time,” etc. 

When copy “talks” it is almost 
bound to read quickly. Prince Al- 
bert is a good example. Also the 
opening sentences from a recent 
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Mayo Underwear advertisement: 

“This is the season when 
weather men begin to dust off 
their thermometers down around 
the 32 degree mark. They are 
whispering among themselves, 
‘Guess we'll have some little jokes 
on people pretty soon. Before 
long we should be able to predict: 
Lower temperature to-morrow, ac- 
companied by probable snow flur- 
ries.’ 

“Don’t wait. Turn the joke on 
the weather man. Get your 10- 
rib Mayo Underwear now. Then 
you can say to Jack Frost: ‘Do 
your worst. Bustle and blow— 
sleet and snow. Mayo 10-rib 
knitting lets me laugh at winter’s 
chill. I make my own weather— 
balmy weather.’” 

Verbs are, of course, the cham- 
pion speed words. The writer who 
wants to make copy go. fast will 
do well to use vigorous verbs 
freely. 

Adjectives slow copy up. Prob- 
ably that is one reason why the 
little brown rhetoric says, “The 
progress of a writer is noted by 
his elimination of adjectives.” 

A frequent cause of drag in 
copy was stated many years ago by 
Herbert Spencer in “The Philos- 
ophy of Style.” It runs: “On 
seeking for some clue to the law 
underlying current maxims we 
may see shadowed forth in many 
of them the importance of 
economizing the reader’s or hear- 
er’s attention. So to present ideas 
that they may be apprehended 
with the least possible mental ef- 
fort is the desideratum toward 
which most of the rules point. 
When we condemn writing that is 
wordy or confused or intricate— 
when we praise this style as easy 
and blame that as fatiguing, we 
consciously or unconsciously as- 
sume this desideratum as our 
standard of judgment. A reader 
or listener has at each moment 
but a limited amount of mental 
power available. The more time 
and attention it takes to receive 
and understand each sentence the 
less time and attention can he give 
to the contained idea to be con- 
ceived,” 

But perhaps George Eliot 
summed up the whele matter when 
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she gave as the requirements of 
style: “No chains of adjectives -in 
linked harshness long drawn out; 
no digressions thrown in as par- 
entheses; but crystalline definite- 
ness and clearness, fine and varied 
rhythm, and all that delicate pre- 
cision, all those felicities of word 
and cadence, which belong to the 
highest order of prose.” 

Fortunately, Georgie never had 
her ideals shattered in an adver- 
tising agency! 





Jerusalem Has English Lan- 


guage Newspaper 

For the first time in the history of 
Palestine 4 daily newspaper in the Eng- 
lish language, edited and published by 
Americans with the consent and assist- 
ance of the British authorities of Jeru- 
salem, appeared in December. 

The new publication, known as the 
Jerusalem News, is a twelve-page daily, 
11% by 16 inches in size. It is be- 
ing published by the Anglo-American 
Society of New York. 

Talbot Mundy is president of the 
Anglo-American Society, and is leaving 
for Jerusalem on January 3 with a new 
a plant for the publication. For 

few months Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
hor York, will sepepoens the publica- 
tion in the Unit States, giving its 
services without charge. 


Blake & Decker, Inc., Open 
Boston Office 


Blake & Decker, Inc., paper brokers, 
New York, have eotablished an office in 
Boston under the management of Harold 
C. Livermore, who for the last five 
years has been with the Dill & Collins 
Co., paper dealers, Philadelphia. 


J. W. Pollard Advanced With 
Hessig-Ellis 

J. W. Pollard, for four years assist- 
ant sales and advertising manager of 
the Hessig- — Drug Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been promoted to the 
chief position in the sales and adver- 
tising department. 








An Automobile Daily News- 
paper 

San Francisco has a small, four-page 
daily paper published in the interests 
of the automobile industry. The 
paper, which is now in its third month, 
is published by the Ramsey Oppenheim 
Company. 





Coal Advertising in New York 
and Canada 


New York and Canadian newspapers 
will be used in an advertising campaign 
undertaken for the Bernice — Com- 

ny, Bernice, Pa., by Scott & Scott, 
ne., advertising agency, New York. 
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Central “Market” 
Advertises Materials for 
Building 


A Trend of the Times Is Toward 
Co-operative Effort in Selling 
Allied Lines—Sequel Is Found in 
the Expositions Held at Seasonal 
Intervals by Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations 








C= day recently a Kansas 
man arrived in Chicago to 
buy material for building 200 
homes. He was confronted with 
the sizable. task of combing the 
building field for data and for 
facts and figures on material, 
labor, equipment and other prob- 
lems confronting the prospective 
builder. 

Under ordinary conditions this 
would mean a job of several days 
or even weeks. 

But he was fortunate enough to 
be able to do his buying under 
unusual conditions. He went to 
the offices of the Chicago Build- 
ing Material Exhibit and within 
half an hour was interviewing 
the first of the men he wanted to 
see. He received the others at 
intervals during the day and by 
nightfall his task was complete. 
He took the late night train home 
and got back to Kansas in time 
for lunch next day. 

This is an example of the con- 
centrated and co-operative adver- 
tising, selling and display efforts 
that are getting to be more and 
more popular through making it 
easier for the buyer to buy and 
therefore easier for the seller to 
sell. 

In this building material exhibit 
are represented manufacturers of 
and wholesale dealers in the mul- 
titude of things having to do with 
construction. To visit these 
manufacturers and dealers per- 
sonally would involve going to 
numerous towns and paying con- 
siderable money for expenses and 
devoting a lot of highly valuable 
time. This creates a condition 
whereby the manufacturer or 
dealer who is not located in a 
primary market like that afforded 
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by Chicago or some other large 
centre, is at a decided disadvan- 
tage. This is the reason behind 
the formation of merchandise ex- 
hibits where buyers in certain 
lines can supply all their needs 
at a centralized point. 

The farther away from a pri- 
mary market a manufacturer may 
be the more intricate and expen- 
sive his selling problem becomes. 
He gets added evidence of the 
fact that making goods is one 
thing and selling them is another. 
He may find it economical and 
practical to produce goods at an 
outlying point but his selling costs 
him more because he is off the 
beaten path of trade. This is 
the principle of selling that holds 
good all along the line down to 
and including the smallest re- 
tailer. 

What is the small and medium 
sized manufacturer going to do 
under these conditions? If he 
does not want to sell through the 
jobber and if his product is one 
that cannot be sold resultfully by 
mail, then he pretty nearly has to 
take samples of his goods where 
the buyers congregate. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETS 


As a practical working out of 
this principle we see the Bush 
Sales Building in New York with 
its permanent exhibits of many 
kinds of merchandise. There a 
buyer may purchase various lines 
of goods with as much ease and 
expedition as if all’ were offered 
by the same concern. Another 
adaptation of this principle is 
seen in the work of the various 
manufacturers’ associations who 
take samples of their goods to 
New York, Chicago and other 
centers a couple of times a year 
and hold what might be called a 
general merchandise exposition. 
American toymakers are working 
along the same lines when they 
have their expositions each year 
in the East and West. 

The prospective builder, 
whether he is planning a string 
of apartment buildings, a busi- 
ness block or a bungalow, can go 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








One For ALL 


[8 some cities it is necessary 

to use several newspapers 
to cover the field. Not so in 
Milwaukee. There one paper 
does the work of several. The 
Milwaukee Journal is the one 
paper in Milwaukee that is 
read by four out of five of the 
English speaking families. 
The net paid circulationis over 
100,000. Such is the advan- 
tage of a campaign in Milwau- 
kee—one paper covers the 
field and does it as effectively 
as all the papers in other cities. 


It is a unique situation and 
one to remember in planning 
your campaigns. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


H.J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv, Mér. 
Special Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicago 
London Office: 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
























do 


have you 
afitting departmentr 


O single service or article 

is in itself complete. 

What an article is, is important. 

How it fits our needs is more im- 
portant. 


Until the gas engine connects 
up with useful work, it is simply 
an interesting toy. 


Already many large businesses 
have created departments which 
might properly be called Fitting 
Departments. 


A Paint Company maintains 
a home-decorating department 
which advises on the artistic and 
economic use of surface cover- 
ings. 

A Lubricant Company main- 
tains an engineering staff which 
advises on lubricating problems. 


A Fertilizer Company main- 
tains a department to give 
pointers on growing specific 
crops. 

A Security House has a de- 
partment for giving tax advice. 


Blackman- 
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It is reasonably safe to say 
this: The business of tomorrow 
which lacks the equivalent of a 
Fitting Department will find it- 
self in a bygone business era. 

Have you a Fitting Depart- 
ment? 


Are you prepared to make it 
a business builder? 
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to this Chicago building exhibit 
and get all the preliminary ex- 
pert advice, counsel and informa- 
tion he may need. He can get 
in touch with architects and even 
with people who will loan him 
money with which to build. Then 
he is able to buy right in the 
same place every bit of material 
he needs for constructing and 
equipping his building. He can 
get his property insured at the 
same place if he so desires. 

A series of newspaper adver- 
tisements appear weekly in the 
Saturday and Monday Chicago 
newspapers. The copy is dis- 
tinctly untechnical and of the hu- 
man-interest variety. It is car- 
ried in uniform space with a 
distinctive style of layout and dis- 
play. The people are invited to 
come in and inspect the exhibits, 
whether they are planning homes, 
apartments, garages, or sky- 
scrapers. 

Direct advertising sent to archi- 
tects and space in building jour- 
nals supplement the popular ap- 
peal made in the newspaper copy. 

Liberal conveniences are pro- 
vided for visitors and exhibitors. 
A twenty-trunk-line switchboard 
handles telephone calls free. In- 
coming and outgoing mail is cared 
for at the offices of the exhibit. 





Sonora’s New Advertising 
Manager 


L. C. Lincoln has been made adver- 
Gees manager of the Sonora Phono- 

ph Sales Company, Inc., New York. 
rank J. Coupe, who has been man- 
ager of both the sales and advertising 
departments, will in the future devote 
the eater part of his time to sales. 
Mr. Lincoln has been the acting head 
of the advertising department for the 
past two years. 


G. C. Core With Jackson 
Motors 


Guy C. Core, who during the last two 
years has been advertising manager of 
the Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jackson, 
Mich., has recently been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Jackson Motors Cor- 
poration, also of Jackson, Mich. 





The Lynchburg Plow Works, manu- 
facturer of chilled plows, Lynchburg, 
Va., has put its advertising account in 
the hands of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
advertising agency, Richmond, Va. 
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Dealers Will Sell Army’s Gro- 
cery Surplus 


Representatives of retail grocers’ as 
sociations and chain stores. in New 
York, working in conjunction with 
wholesale grocers and the local Fed- 
eral Food Administrator, have made 
arrangements to sell surplus quantities 
of army food supplies through regular 
channels. 

The food is to be sold by the Goy- 
ernment to the large wholesale grocers 
in carload lots. This is being done to 
move the food quickly. The wholesale 
grocers in turn will sell it in smaller 
lots to the retailers, and through the 
retail stores it will be sold to the 
public. 

The food is packed in large lots, so 
that it will not be possible for the indi- 
vidual housewife to buy a very large 
variety of it. Cornmeal, oatmeal and 
other cereals are packed in 100-pound 
bags. The canned foods are packed in 
cases of two dozen each. vaporated 
apples, packed in 50-pound boxes, are 
to be sold from the army stores at 
14 cents a pound, but the housewife 
will have to pay 18 cents a pound. 

Prices of some of the other products 
are: Corned beef, 29 cents a can; baked 
beans, 7% to 11 cents a can; safety 
matches, 8 cents a box, and oleomar- 
garine, 31 cents a pound. 


Oscar J. Vogl With New 
Pittsburgh Food Company 


Oscar James Vogl, formerly with the 
Booth Fisheries Company, Chicago, has 
been chosen to direct the sale and ad- 
vertising of a new food enterprise 
which is being backed by Pittsburgh 
steel interests. The new enterprise, 
whose advertising will be conducted by 
the Richard S. Rauh Company, Pitts 


burgh, consists mainly of the manu- 
facture of potato and vegetable prod- 
ucts. 


In the past, Mr. Vogl has conducted 
a food campaign for the Chicago Swn- 
day Examiner, was founder of the 
Standardized Food Bureau of Illinois 
and during the war was special lec 
turer of the Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Advertising Manager of Chey- 
enne “State Leader” 


Donald Ashton has been appointed 
advertising manager of the State Leader 
of Cheyenne, Wyo. He has been asso- 
ciated with the publicity department of 
the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, 
Colo., and previously was engaged in 
agency and business paper work. 

\ 


Thornton Purkis Will Found, 
New , Toronto Agéncy 


Thornton Purkis, for many years afi 
executive with J. J: Gibbons, Limited, 
advertising agency, Toronto, will es 
lish an agency of his own at Toronto 
on January 1. 
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“Gambling is the stay-al-home, squalid, me- 
chanical and unlovely adventure of those 
who have never been able to encounter 
or create the real adventure of life.” 


GAMBLING 
The Anaemic Adventure 


By 


MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


; 


In 
Hearst's for January 
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Hearst's Magazine has more contributors listed 

in WHO'S WHO and WHO'S WHO IN 

AMERICA than any other magaxine. And 
the quality of @ magazine 
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Buss their little hearts—they 
Chubby faces, pouting red lipgptive, w 
The Advertiser does well when he omp wide tt 

For the appeal of Childhood is univ 

Yet there is nothing more elusive to pqray—one 


The ETHRIDGHA: 


New York Studios : 25 EAST 26th 
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~they dere to brighten modern advertising than any one other pictorial feature. 
red lipgtive, wriggling feet, and, over all, the sublime spirit of optimistic Youth. 


n he owide the door of his Year's Campaign, and permits the children to romp in. 
univ 


ve to patay—one artist in a thousand manages to put on paper the REAL THING. 


IGFASSOCIATION of ARTISTS 
26th Chicago Studios :; 140 N. DEARBORN STREET 
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For 1920 


which is the 50th 
Anniversary Year of 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


our motto shall be the 
same as during the 
past 49 years— 


“Always Reliable” 








Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
































[Epitor1rat Note: The following ar- 
ticle was elaborated at the request of 
Printers’ Ink from an address given 
by Mr. Wallen of East Aurora, N. Y. 
at the Third Annual Conference of the 
Better Letters Association.] 


OUGLAS JERROLD, essayist, 
dramatist and wit, author of 
“The Heart of Gold” and one time 
editor of Lloyd’s Newspaper, had 
a motto which he used as an edi- 
torial yardstick. “Quality, not 
quantity, is my measure,” said 
Jerrold. This might well be taken 
as the working ideal of thc letter- 
writer. By quality, I think Doug- 
las Jerrold meant a certain high- 
mindedness, a finished style, sin- 
| cerity and gentility. And without 
gentility, there is no quality. A 
man of quality is simply a gentle- 
man. 
| There are many men of letters 
| and of business who are notable 
as skilful letter-writers. And in 
| almost every instance a gentle 
grace and consideration for others 
distinguishes their messages. 

What a desirable thing it is be 
known as a good letter-writer. 
Frandis Wilson says of Eugene 
Field, “His personality as well as 
an interesting quality of writing 

| crept into Field’s letters, and I 
| have never broken a seal of a let- 
ter from Field without a chuckle 
| of 7 See i pleasure over the 





cont #s.” I would say that for 
| the business-man to-day, stich a 
feeling with regard to his letters 
would come near to making him 
a success of itself. 

It is a natural but most unfor- 
tunate failing’ that the most im- 
portant letters are those in which 
| we make the most lamentable mis- 
| takes. 

The consciousness of “taking 
pen in hand” often drives awav 
“to come again another day” all 
the moral spontaneity and sparkle 
f personality. Then it is that we 
re apt 








The Quality of Restraint in Business 
Letters 


Some Choice Examples from the Correspondence of Famous Men 


By James Wallen 


to overdo, making “i 








production altogether too lavish. It 
is with letters to meet extraordin- 
ary occasions that I will deal here 
—letters of congratulations, ex- 
planation, anticipation and condo- 
lence, 

Letters of this character re- 
quire a rigid application of Doug- 
las Jerrold’s motto, “Quality, not 
quantity, is my measure.” Suppres- 
sion as well as expression must be 
called into play. Arthur Ruhl 
once wrote a very interesting: let- 
ter to the editor of Collier’s 
Weekly, which is a_ miniature 
essay on good writing. Said Mr. 
Ruhl: 

“IT am glad you were pleased 
with the ‘Up to the Front’ story— 
the first part of that satisfied me 
more than anything I have done 
for a long time. - That stand-offish 
way of handling the thing, always 
with the air of keeping a little 
below your full strength of steam, 
is good fun when you can pull it 
off, but it takes a great deal of 
time and self-restraint, and a story 
like this, which continually tempts 
one to shriek, is very difficult to 
handle that way—almost impos- 
sible, in a hurry.” 

You will note that Ruhl put em- 
phasis on reserve. 


WEIGHS WORDS ON A FINE SCALE 


Restraint is especially essential 
in the writing of letters of con- 
gratulation, appreciation and of 
acknowledgment. To over-praise 
a gift. for instance, is to humiliate 
the giver. Michael Monahan re- 
ceived -from Eden Phillpotts, 
author of “Old Delabole,” what 
one might call a bijou letter for 
its gem-like qualities. 


“Dear Michael Monahan: 


“T shall value your book as 
a memento of a choice spirit. May 
many and manv a sheaf of papy- 
rus spring up from your wit and 
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wisdom to enlarge men’s minds 
and teach them tolerance and 
sympathy and understanding. 

“All prosperity attend you in the 
New Year, and the good wishes of 
“Your grateful friend, 

“Eden Phillpotts.” 


Observe how carefully Mr. 
Phillpotts pays his compliments, 
using three related words with ab- 
solutely different shades of mean- 
ing—“tolerance,” “sympathy” and 
“understanding.” And then pay 
your respects to that masterly 
manner of merging the last sen- 
tence into the signature. 

This faculty of combining grace 
and brevity and conveying mean- 
ing at the same time was one of 
the assets of the late Charles 
Frohman. Isaac Marcosson, his 
biographer, writes: “Mr. Froh- 
man usually had one thing to say 
and said it in the fewest possible 
words.” One of Mr. Frohman’s 
managers disparaged an actress 
who had retired from the organ- 
ization. On hearing of it Mr. 
Frohman wrote: 

“But now that her stage life is 
over we should remember’ her 
years of good work. She had a 
simple, childish, fairy-like appeal. 
I write this to you to express my 
feeling for one who has left our 
work for good, and I can think 
now only of pleasant memories. 
I want you to feel the same.” 

To meet criticism on the part 
of an actress in his employ, Mr. 
Frohman wrote as follows: 

“In this message I am charged 
with neglecting your interests. 
This is a shock to me, because 
when one neglects his trust, he is 
dishonest. This is the first time 
I have ever been so accused, and 
I am wondering if you inspired 
the message. I think it important 
that you should know.” 

Mr. Frohman could be most 
gracious in a letter to a rival 
manager, as witnessed in this com- 
munication to Granville Barker: 

“T hear such good reports about 
your Shakespearian work that I 
am awfully pleased. I have a 
Marconi from Shakespeare him- 
self, in which he speaks highly of 
what you have done for his work. 
I am sure this will be as gratify- 
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ing to you as it as to me” 

How C. F. waited for time to 
bring one of his stars into agree. 
ment with him on a _ disputed 
point is evidenced in this note to 
Otis Skinner: 

“TI felt all that you now feel 
about the vision effect.when I saw 
the dress rehearsal. -:It looked to 
me like a magic-lantern scene that 
would be given in the cellar of a 
Sunday-school.” 

A little epistle to E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe shows how the 
great manager warded off concern 
for possible tragedy ‘with a bit of 
humor. True we all cannot be 
humorists but we can all be 
human. And humanity is reflected 
in every one of Charles Frohman’s 
little letters : 

“I wonder why you don’t both 
sail with me May Ist (Lusitania), 
As far as I am concerned, when 
you consider all the stars I have 
managed, mere submarines make 
me smile. But most affectionate 
regards to you both.” 

And lastly Frohman’s sly two- 
sentence invitation to Booth Tark- 
ington to visit New York: 

“T don’t suppose you have any 
idea of coming to New York 
There are a lot of fine things here 
iy your while, including my- 
sel 


FURTHER WORDS WOULD HAVE 
FAILED 


An associate of Charles Froh- 
man’s, Charles Dillingham, has at- 
tained a similar reputation as a 
writer of epigrammatic letters. In 
this vein was a report he made 
from Paris on Mr, Frohman’s 
venture in producing “Secret 
Service” in the French capital. On 
the opening night, realizing that 
the performance was a failure, he 
cabled Mr. Frohman the follow- 


ing: 

“The tomb of Napoleon looks 
beautiful in the moonlight.” 

It was Mr. Dillingham who 
wrote to a budding playwright one 
of the shortest but most conclu- 
sive letters on record: 


“My Dear Sir: 


“T have read your play. 
“Oh, my dear Sir. 
“CHARLES DILLINGHAM.” 
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Letters of declination are al- 
ways difficult to write whether of 
a play or merely an invitation to 
dinner. The easiest way out of it 
is by way of good humor. It 
was in such a mood that George 
Bernard Shaw declined an invita- 
tion from the Drama League of 
America to visit this country. 

“I cannot help asking myself 
whether it is not now too late. I 
could have come when I was 
young and beautiful. I could have 
come when I was mature and 
capable. I did not. I am now 
elderly and doddering. Could I 
live up to my reputation? . . . If 
I were a modest man, I should not 
think of such things. Being no- 
toriously an extremely vain one, 
they daunt me. I shall leave 
America its ideal unshattered. At 
least, unless I change my mind or 
attain such an age that my an- 
tiquity becomes an asset, and the 
author is played off the stage by 
the centenarian.” 

Both Mr. Frohrnan and Mr. 
Dillingham took to heart the dic- 
tum put in the mouth of Samuel 
Weller by Dickens, “She'll wish 
there was more, and that’s the 
great art o’ letter-writing.” 

Elbert Hubbard was a super- 
master of the “art o’ letter-writ- 
ing.” As a sample of his quality, 
let me read a letter that came to 
me from the “sage of East Au- 
tora.” 


“Dear Jimmy: 
“You are the best and most 


rapid ad writer in America with 
one exception. 


“ELBert HusBarp.” 
MORE COULD NOT BE SAID 


To be a thing of quality, a let- 
ter must not be over-embellished. 
An object discreetly and not over- 
ly ornamented is most apt to pass 
as a work of art. Richard Le 
Galliene, in an essay on letter- 
writing. said, “Life is running so 
fast neither you nor I have time 
to waste on idle words.” And vet 
there are times you may use many 
words and not one of them be idle. 
As an example of this, I will quote 
arather lengthy letter from James 
Whitcomb Riley to the Mayor of 
Indianapolis, without a single in- 
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dolent word in its composition—a 
tribute in classic phraseology. 


“My Dear Mr. Mayor: 


“When it came to my notice a 
few days ago that you are planning 
a testimonial concert for Miss 
Helen Warrum, I felt impelled to 
send you a word of good cheer. 

“According to the Scriptures, a 
prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country. And that may 
still hold good ‘down in Judee,’ 
but here in Hoosierland we use the 
revised version, for to honor our 
prophets is our first great privilege, 
whether they come with a sword 
and shield or only a song on the 
lips. All we ask is that they be 
not false. It is a fine thing that 
Indiana has come to realize ~at 
to honor herself she must first 
honor her children. 

“This young girl with the full 
throat and the golden note has 
sung herself out of the home coun- 
try into the larger world. As she 
is about to leave for that land 
where ‘music with her silver 
sound’ is the very language of the 
people, I want to add my hearty. 
wishes to the many that will fol- 
low her. p 

“Her father and her father’s 
father were near and dear to my 
own people in the days that are 
gone, and so it is with an interest 
more than common that I watch 
her as she faces the hardships and 
struggles that have always been 
the toll that talent pays to fame. 
That she will face them bravely 
I have no doubt; that she will 
triumph, I firmly believe; but 
whatever may befall her, she goes 
knowing that she bears with her 
the faith and affection of those 
that know her best—her neighbors. 
As one of them, I sign myself 
with every good and hopeful wish, 


“Cordially yours, 
“James WHITCOMB RILEY.” 


Here are phrases that have the 
halo of immortality, put into a 
letter which Riley penned for a 
transient occasion. The single 
line, “The hardships and struggles 
that have always been the toll that 
talent pays to fame,” would be 
enough to earn a man a lasting 
place. in literature. 











It has always been the habit of 
greatness to say much in little. 
And thus we find that when 
Thomas Jefferson presented the 
desk on which he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence to 
Joseph Coolidge, the gift was ac- 
companied by a greeting remark- 


able for its compactness and 
prophecy. , 
“Thomas Jefferson gives this 


writing desk to Joseph Coolidge, 
Jr., as a memorial of affection. It 
was made from a drawing of his 
own by Ben Randall, cabinet- 
maker of Philadelphia, with whom 
he first lodged on his arrival in 
that city in May, 1776, and is the 
identical one on which he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Politics, as well as Religion, has 
its superstitions. These, gaining 
strength with time, may, one day, 
give imaginary value to this relic 
for its association with the birth 
of the Great Charter of our Inde- 
pendence. 

“Monticello, November 18, 1825.” 

The simplicity of the Jeffer- 
sonian note is enough to give the 
labored writer pause. 


PERSONALITY NOT OUT OF PLACE IN 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


I have defined quality in its 
strict sense of gentility. A letter 
is simply an extension of one’s 
personality whether it be a love 
missive or a business letter. I feel 
that the desirable characteristics 
of personal letters may be extended 
to those which concern exclusively 
commercial matters. I prefer to 
look upon business as does H. 
Gordon Selfridge: 

“A field yielding its rich harvest 
in quick response to well-directed 
energy—a field to be looked upon, 
if we will, as surrounded with 
beautiful flowers, fragrant always 
with wonderful Romance.” 

Meanwhile, may I suggest that 
there is a royal road to perfection 
in letter-writing via the study of 
the epistles of great letter-writers 
such as Stevenson, Field. Riley, 
Hubbard, Monahan and the first 
great American advertising man, 
Benjamin Franklin? I say the 
royal road because it takes one into 
the land where dwell the choicest 
minds of all time. 
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Germany Pleads for Honesty 
in Advertising! 


Bertin, December 1, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Am I mistaken if I think I have seen 
th: enclosed drawing “Wiril” years ago 
in American papers! 

If so, could- you possibly send me 


> 





Refpxig Quercy 


Ht $048, 1248 We Kiege hie Mirtnata 
‘Ber Mowe: Zeintghanme 1, Obergrechel, Stand 1676. 


the original drawing, so that I could 
expose the imitator and thus contribute 
to honesty in advertising? 

Kindly return the ad enclosed, and 
oblige, Ricuarp N&uHAUSER. 


Collins Agency’s Staff 
Increased 


Kenneth S. Kirkland and H. K, 
Hutchens have joined the staff of 
Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. Mr. Kirk 
land, who was at one time with the 
Chemical Engineer, New York, was re 
cently discharged from the army. Mr. 
Hutchens, who before being discharged 
from the navy with the rank of ensign, 
was publicity manager -of McCall's 
Magasime, was at one time assistant 
advertising manager of Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York. 


Shaw Newton With Interna- 
tional Nickel Company 


Shaw Newton, recently director of 
media and markets for the H. K. Me 
Cann Company, advertising agency, 
New York, has been made manager of 
the research department of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, New Yo! 

Mr. Newton has been with the McCann 
company since 1912. During three 
years of that time he was copy director 
in the New York office, and during 
one year he was at the San Francisco 
office of the company. 
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Kentucky 
Enters a 
Prosperous 


Year in 1920 


The 1919 crops were 
in most instances larger 
than those of 1918, in 
Kentucky, and prices 
are, of course, generally 


higher. 

In 1918 Kentucky produced 427,500,000 
pounds of tobacco, which was one-third of 
the entire crop of the United States; in 
1919 Kentucky’s total tobacco crop was 
457,330,000 pounds, an increase of nearly 
30,000,000 pounds over the banner crop 
of 1918. 

Bank depasits have increased nearly fifty per cent in 
Kentucky during the last three years; many new factories 
have been brought to the state, wages are high, work is 
plentiful, and general conditions are the best in years. 

National advertisers who wish to reach the people of this 
prosperous section will do well to profit by the example of 
the local merchants, who have solved their local advertising 
problems. 

The Louisville Herald, in its Sunday issue of December 
14th, published 350.13 columns of advertising. 309.17 columns 
of this advertising was local business, exceeding the Iqcal. 
advertising of the other newspaper by 65.86 columns. 

During the first ten months of 1919 the local linage 
of the Louisville Herald exceeded that of the other morn- 
ing newspaper by 163,605 agate lines. 


Advertisers who know prefer the advertising columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern tive: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western tive: Sn Ge, Doves Sg ee. ane? 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 
Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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eoffer the two illuminated airship signs on Young's Ocean 
, Atlantic City, used for ten years by the “House of 
nen. They will be reconstructed, the design changed 
d the size enlarged to 20x100 feet. The photographs 
ow how they sweep the Boardwalk, East and West; and 


0 mid-summer, mid-winter and Easter throngs. 


/heR( Maxwel/o., Atlantic Lity. N.S 
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Valuable Daily 


Information for the 
Alert Business Man 


Markets and trade conditions, demand and supply, 
values, prices, styles and other information fresh 
from the great New York centre of trade promptly 
reach a business man in any part of the United 
States through the 


Business Page of 


The New Pork Times 


Every merchant turns for reliable news pertaining 
to his business to the greatest business and trade 
centre—New York City. The New York Times has 
the facilities for obtaining accurate business news 
and advance information. 


Any business man may obtain from the Business Page of 
The New York Times suggestions having a much greater 
value than the annual subscription price. Advertisements 
on the Business Page of The New York Times are full of 
information to merchants. 


The columns of Buyers’ Wants and Offerings to Buyers, on 
the Business Page, provide a means through which manu- 
facturers and jobbers in every part of the country may dis- 
pose of surplus stocks and merchants make known their 


, needs in cases of emergency. They also offer a reliable 


guide to stocks of goods on hand and in demand. 


Daily and Sunday, East of Mississippi River, $11 a year 
_ Daily and Sunday, West of Mississippi River, $12 a year 


The New York Times 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Endowing Technical Subjects with 
Human Qualities in Advertising 


Often This Method Explains Involved Construction or Method of Opera- 
tion Quicker and More Satisfactorily Than the Technical Method 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


NLESS one has been thrown 
much in contact with ma- 
chinery and technical apparatus, it 
is difficult to appreciate the human 
qualities which lie in such_prod- 
ucts. These human qualities origi- 
nate from two general sources: 
they either exist in the machine 
itself as a part of the action or 
they are recognized in some in- 
fluence or effect which the ma- 
chine exerts on those in contact 
with it. And it often happens 
that an appreciation of these hu- 
‘man attributes will furnish just 
the necessary descriptive argu- 
ments to advertise a point clearly. 
The Cyclone Fence Company 
manufactures a chain-link, woven- 
steel property protection fence. 
This fence, as its name implies, 
guards property and is, according 
to the advertising, “a non-climb- 
able, practically indestructible wall 
of woven steel.” How to adver- 
tise it was a problem. There 
were two ways to do it: to adver- 
tise it simply as a property pro- 
tection fence or to look for the 
human qualities that reside in the 
links, waiting to be uncovered. 
That the company decided to do 
the latter is shown by the accom- 
panying page of copy taken from 
a technical publication. 

“A Million Eyes Watch Your 
Factory Day and Night,” is the 
head line, an eye peering out from 
behind each mesh in the illustra- 
tion. The copy, also, carries out 
the idea. “Every link an eye that 
never sleeps. A hundred 
watchmen in one who never tires, 
never complains, never fails to 
‘register’—needs no weekly pay en- 
velope to insure faithful service.” 

There is a slant in this adver- 
tisement which is being used to 
good advantage in the technical 
field, despite the nature of the 
mechanical subjects advertised. 





gear box. 
61 


Take the way a certain safety 
set screw was recently adver- 
tised, for example. There are two 
general types of set screws: the 
old-fashioned projecting . head 
kind which is liable .to. catch on 
clothing and drag. the workman 
into swiftly revolving machinery, 
and the modern safety set screw 
which is countersunk flush wit 
the surface of the pulley and 
which cannot catch because it does 
not project. In order to“show 
the danger of the projecting head 
screw, one was illustrated in Ahe 
act of catching a workman’s 
shirt, and behind this picture, 
hazed in ghost effect, was a huge 
muscular right arm, in the Hand 
of which flashed a dagger ready 
to strike. The headline consisted 
of just one word—Treachery. 

Perhaps in no stronger manner 
could the dangerous qualities of 
the projecting head set screw have 
been brought out, and the treach- 
ery of a thrust in the baék linked 
up to the action of a technical 
product, the sinister’ hand -with 
the knife passed on to the set 
screw a human quality which 
scarcely needed further explarias 
tion. 


OUTSIDER SEES THE MARVELLOUS IN 
THE MACHINE 


Not long ago the manufacturer 
of a certain automatic machine 
tool was showing a friend through 
the plant, and during the course 
of the trip they paused to watch 
a completed machine in action. 
The automatic operation of this 
tool made a deep impression on 
the visitor. who began to ask ques- 


tions. “Why, that machine has a 
brain,” he exclaimed. “Where 
is it?” 


For a minute the owner was 
stumped, but finally pointed to a 
“I guess that’s the 
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brain,” he said. “The machine 
is mostly controlled from inside 
there.” 

The visitor left, but the remark 
stuck. A machine with a brain! 
So fixed did the idea become that 
the manufacturer went back to the 
machine he had viewed a thousand 
times and looked at it from a new 
angle. Not long after this the 
advertising reflected the thought 


| A Million Eyes 
| Watch Your Factory 
| Day and Night 


Every wire an effective bar against intrusion. 
A non-climbable, practically indestructible “wall of 


woven steel ~ 


vincible protector that stands guard oa every foot pipe. 


complains, never fails to “register” —needs no weekly pay 


envelope to insure faithful service. Such io— 


CYCLONE 
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Any reader of this article is 
invited to try an experiment, Take 
a few hours off some time and 
pay a visit to the engineer of a 
modern power plant. Compli- 
ment him on the lustre of the 
brass work and the quiet running 
of his engines. If the chief doesn’t 
warm up to the suggestion and 
place his hand affectionately on 
some part of the apparatus he is 
an exceptional engi- 
neer. 

It is just this 
“friendliness” that 
prompted the maker 
of a, packing hook to 
couple an illustration 
of his hook with a 
picture of a good old 
jimmy pipe. The copy 
brought out. the 
thought that here 
were two friends to 
which every engineer 
was attached; his 
packing hook and his 
The impression 
made on the reader 
was to rivet the pack- 
ing hook in his mind 
as something com- 
panionable; a_ close 
friend in need, as it 
were. 

Watchfulness for 
changes is certainly 
a human quality, and 








ONE WAY OF ATTRIBUTING LIFE TO A MANUFACTURED 


PRODUCT 


and the association was carried to 
the reader of his advertising copy. 
These two examples illustrate 
the two general sources from 
which human qualities originate as 
applied to technical subjects. In 
the first instance the quality of 
treachery grew out of the effect 
which the set screw exerted on 
those with whom it came in con- 
tact. Here the influence was 
physical. In the case of the auto- 
matic machine the human quality 
of thinking existed within the 
action of the machine itself as a 
piece of wonderful mechanism. 





an advertiser of Saf- 
ety Gauge Glasses 
brought out this point 
to good advantage in 
his advertising. This 
particular boiler-room 
device was so con- 
.structed as to burst 
and give out a shrill whistle of 
warning when the danger point 
was reached, and in the copy the 
advertiser took the liberty of per- 
sonifying the device. In the il- 
lustration which accompanied the 
text the glass was shown as a 
small human figure, watching the 
pressure. The result was to lift 


the product out of the rut of be- 
ing simply an ordinary accessory 
and to impart to it the human 
quality of being constantly on the 
watch for danger. 

In a certain design of boring 
mill there is a small safety pin; 
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- away the soil. 








a little rod about the size of a 
wire nail which shears off auto- 
matically should the machine run 
away from the operator. The 
shearing off of this little pin stops 
the ponderous mechanism and 
prevents damage to the gears and 
other parts. And in order to il- 
lustrate the advantage of this fea- 
ture, the manufacturer compared 
his machine to the human body. 
In a state of health every organ 
functions properly, but at the first 
sign of disease some part of the 
human anatomy gives a signal in 
order to save the rest. This idea 
was expanded fn an advertisement 
and the modest little safety pin, 
hidden away in the heart of the 
huge machine, was given the im- 
portance it deserved. 

The tie-up that can be made 
between technical subjects and 
human qualities seems to be lim- 
ited only by the vision of the ad- 
vertiser. 

At first glance there is little 
about a steam shovel that can be 
tied up in this manner, but the 
imagination of at least one manu- 
facturer got over the difficulty 
and produced a strong piece of 
copy. The action of the bucket, 
scooping up the, earth, suggested 
a giant hand. A picture of the 
shovel was shown in action, and 
a close-up was inserted of a pow- 
erful hand, the fingers tearing 
Strong muscular 
action was shown in every line, 
and the reader gained the impres- 
sion of the force with which the 
bucket attacked the job. 

Very often a mechanical opera- 
tion, hard to explain in words, 
can be simplified and presented 
clearly to the reader by compar- 
ing it to some human bodily mo- 
tion. The maker of a gathering 
machine found this out to excel- 
lent advantage. The point he de- 
sired to explain was the action 
of that part of the mechanism 
which reached out metal fingers 
and gathered the sheets. Viewed 
from the cold-blooded: standpoint 
of mechanical construction, the 
“fingers” were an ingenious ar- 
rangement of metal pincers which 
opened and closed at precisely the 
proper instant. With the aid of 
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can hope to achieve. 
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a little imagination the parts be- 
came almost human fingers, acting 
in the same way as a thumb and 
index finger would act if called 
upon to perform the same opera- 
tion. Appreciating this and wish- 
ing to get the idea across to the 
readers of his advertising, a large 
outline drawing of a hand was 
made, with thumb and forefinger 
extended in the act of closing. 
Inside the outline of this draw- 
ing, and following the general po- 
sition of the fingers, was shown 
a half-tone of the metal device. 
The association was thus estab- 
lished and the action: of the de- 
vice clearly illustrated in a man- 
ner that offered no excuse for 
confusion, 

Comparison like this, however, 
need not be confined to the action 
of a machine or part. The con- 
struction of a piece of apparatus 
lends itself to this sort of adver- 
tising, which is being used by the 
American Metal Hose Company 
to illustrate the interlocking con- 
struction of its flexible metallic 
tubing. Those who read this ar- 
ticle will doubtless remember that 
form of hand clasp, termed by 
children “butcher’s grip.” It is 
formed by curling the fingers of 
each hand into the palms and then 
interlocking to form a tight yet 
flexible joint. It so happens that 
this simple grip illustrates to the 
best possible advantage the con- 
struction of American flexible 
tubing, and is made a feature of 
in the company’s trade-mark. 


SUPERHUMAN QUALITIES ILUS- 
TRATED 


There is still another «nm chod of 
giving a machine human qualities 
by raising the ability of the device 
to a point of perfection beyond 
that which any mere human being 
In this class 
fall computing machines, street 
railway fare boxes, devices for 
checking accuracy, etc, Whether 
he will admit it or not every nor- 
mal two-legged individual holds a 
fairly good opinion of his own 
qualifications, and the machine 
that lays claim to surpass the hu- 
man factor deserves considera- 
tion. Two cases will illustrate. 
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The Bristol Company, of Wat- 
erbury, Conn., makes pyrometers. 
To the uninitiated a pyrometer is 
an instrument for measuring the 
degrees of heat in the interior of 
a ‘heat-treating furnace, without 
opening the docr. Time was, and 
still is in some quarters, when 
measuring heat was a matter of 
the eye, and many an old furnace 
operator pointed with pride to his 
ability to throw open the furnace 
door and judge the temperature 
by the color of the interior. These 
old fellows hit it pretty nearly 
right; and their opinion was val- 
ued accordingly, but even the best 
of them were not perfect in their 
judgment. Appreciating this, the 
Bristol Company made capital of 
the fact and advertised the use of 
a pyrometer as something which 
would do all that the human eye 
could accomplish—plus an accu- 
rate service which no man could 
ever achieve. 


EXCELS THE BEST WORKMAN 


The other case concerns the 
manufacturer of a device for 
keeping workmen’s time in facto- 
ries. Credit is given in the ad- 
vertising to the human factor in 
time keeping, but it is pointed out 
that the installation of the prod- 
uct advertised takes up the re- 
sponsibility where the best work- 
man or human system of time- 
checking lays it down. 

This plan of tacking human qual- 
ities on technical subjects is one 
which lends itself to expansion in 
nearly every field. When prop- 
erly done it adds interest and 
clarity to a description which 
otherwise would be dry and bur- 
dened with technicalities. Pro- 
vided that the simile is close 
enough, the udvertiser is intro- 
duced to a short cut by means of 
which he can visionalize his ar- 
gument and get his message across 
without waste of words. Techni- 
cal subjects are pulsing with life 
and it requires only a certain 
amount of imagination coupled 
with a little study to link up many 
of: their good qualities with the 
simple every-day human attributes 
with which every reader is fa- 
mitiar. 
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Street Car Tickets Advertised 
as Christmas Presents 


Suburbanites have received railroad 
commutation tickets as Christmas pres- 
ents. But the city dweller has not had 
street car tickets in the list of Christ- 
mas gift possibilities until advertising 
at Kansas City, Mo., brought the sug- 
gestion to him. 

Not many months ago the Kansas 
City Railways Company was allowed 
to raise the fare to eight cents. Ever 
since that increased fare has been in 
force it has been advertising the fact 
that tickets could be had for the price 
of seven cents if purchased at the com- 
pany’s station. he cash fare has rfe- 
mained at eight cents, although the 
practice of selling two tickets at the 
— of fifteen cents, on the cars has 
een adopted. 

The hristmas advertising turned 
away from the explanato style of 
copy, with these words: “A Real Christ- 
mas Present. Book of 50 Car Ticket: 
$3.50. A suggestion—Club with five o 
your neighbors and order five books of 
50 tickets by mail. They will be reg- 
istered to you. A second suggestion— 
Ask your druggist to sell you tickets. 
if he doesn’t handle them tell us. A 
third suggestion—Ask your employer to 
sell you tickets as a convenience to 





Carroll H. Smith Joins Mass 
engale Agency 


Carroll H. Smith, for many years en- 
gaged in transportation work, having 
been with the Sevehente and Miners 
Transportation Company for twelve 
years prior to the war and at various 
times with the Plant System, the Savan- 
nah, Americus and Montgomery Rail- 
road, and the Seaboard Air Line, has 
joined the staff of the Massengale Ad- 


vertising Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. _ 


During the war Mr. Smith was chair- 
man of the speakers’ committee of the 
sixth Federal Reserve District. 





J. D. Ewing Returns to 
Shreveport “Times” 


John D. Ewing, who became assistant 
qaee manager of the Shreveport, La., 
imes in 1915, which position he left 
in order to serve in the army, has 
been discharged from military service 
with the rank of captain, and is now 
associate publisher and general man- 
ager of the Times. 

Eee _Mailhes, who was for ight 
ears assistant business manager of the 
ew Orleans States, has been made 
business manager of the Times. 





Empire Company Has New 
York Advertisine Office 


The Empire Cream Separator Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, N. J., has established 
its sales and advertising offices at New 
York. The ss. plant of the 
company will remain at Bloomfield. 
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I Am the National Food Advertiser in Baltimore. 


This “‘city of most homes per square mile” is an extra 

rofitable field- for me—there are so many mouths to 
feed (725,000 estimated at present), and so much money 
here to feedthem with. 


Baltimore has 3,200 retail grocers—1,430 confectionery 
and fruit stores. Four chain stores operate from 20 to 
40 stores each. Three leading department stores carry 
groceries. 

The line of least resistance to these retail outlets as 
well as to Baltimore’s 15 grocery jobbers is the Sunpapers, 
because 


(1)—The Sunpapers reach more and better 
homes than any other Baltimore paper and 
leads in prestige. 

(2)—Back of the Sunpaper’s dominant home 
influence is a powerful co-operation that in- 
sures blanket distribution. 


Let me write you how the Sunpapers co-operate and 
what it means in breaking open this ready market. 
Then you'll understand why I place the bulk of my Bal- 
timore advertising in the Sunpapers and why I enthu- 
siastically indorse the saying: 


r 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves around the Sun 
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Boston, Mass. 
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AVE you some photo- 

graphs of your merchan- 
dise in which the camera 
seems to have caught the 
spirit of the sunshine? If 
you have, wouldn’t you like 
to impart this sparkling qual- 
ity to the illustrations in your 
catalog? 


Warren Standard Printing 
Papers are made to advance 
good printing. The proper 
Warren Standard Printing 
Paper adds clearness to the 
reproduction ef an engraving 
in much the same manner as 
sunlight imparts contrast to a 
photographic plate. 
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Let the sunlight 


into your catalog 


The dozen grades of paper 
made by S. D. Warren Com- 
pany are varied enough to 
meet every printing require- 
ment. No matter what it is 
you desire to print, a War- 
ren Standard will print it to 
advantage. 

Warren’s Paper Buyer’s 
Guide is flooded with the sun- 
light of good printing. Master 
catalog printers will gladly 
show you this interesting 
book. Copies of this book 
may be seen also at public li- 
braries in the large cities and 
at the offices of paper mer- 
chants who sell the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers. 


werrens 


STAN DARD 


Printing Papers 
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Announcing 


chee 

all 
J. Carl Mueller pct 

for 
Mr. Mueller has established an enviable record as we 
an artist of exceptional ability. : ss 
He employs a distinctive technique in the handling, he 
of oils, opaque, charcoal, dry-brush and composi- had 
tions in color. beer 
His long and diversified experience in both New te 
York City and Chicago has equipped him with to b 
a striking, sense of layout and a unique knack of o 
composition. ple 
mar 
MEINZINGER STUDIOS, Inc. ici 
“Top of the Tuller”’ Detroit, Mich. kin, 






























Ask the Question: 


Be Cautious When You Adopt a 
Trade Character 


“Will This Design Be Just as Good Ten Years from 
Now?” 


By Harvey O. Lennin 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a na- 

tional advertiser of to-day se- 
lected the picture of his little niece 
as a trade-mark figure for his 
business, Many years passed be- 
fore he realized that he had 
chosen too hastily. Said he, re- 
cently, “Oh, if she had only been 
twins or a boy, we would have 
been spared this trying aftermath. 
For now it keeps us busy chang- 
ing her head-dress and costume, 
year by year, as the fashions 
change. Even the face seems to 
belong to another generation.” 

At one time or another, every 
advertising man is compelled to 
fight this issue out with some 
lovable, if obstinate executive, 
who, when it becomes necessary 
to create a trade-mark, casts en- 
vious eyes upon youngsters of his 
acquaintance. There on his desk 
is a snap shot of “Buster” taken 
when he was two years old, 
dressed in jumpers and a battered 
straw hat, borrowed for the oc- 
casion. There are dimples in the 
cheeks of the child and we will 
all admit that it’s an appealing 
picture. But that’s no reason it 
should be selected as a trade-mark 
for a line of chilled steel plows 
or a new type of kitchen cabinet. 

Sentiment runs away with these 
people in power. It has happened, 
over and over again, until one 
would think the era of discretion 
had been reached. We have never 
been quite able to discover why 
a member of the family should 
become a commercial commodity, 
to be stamped on everything from 
boxes to packing cases. 

Seldom do photographs of peo- 
ple make lastingly good trade- 
marks, They do not possess suf- 
ficient individuality. They may 
mean a great deal to the next of 
kin, but the public is not so in- 
terested. 


With world conditions chang- “ 


ing by the minute, it, would seem 
far more sensible to look ahead 
fifteen. years, when designing 
these symbols. To-day doesn’t 
matter so much, for it takes one 
generation at least to make a 
trade-mark really famous. 

The quietly non-committal fig- 
ure is first choice; one that years 
can’t possibly pick’ apart and make 
commercially old-fashioned. 


AGE WILL NOT DIM THEIR EFFECT- 
IVENESS 


An excellent recent example of 
this is the quaint crinoline-period 
girl just made the feature of the 
extensive campaign in colors is- 
sued for Nunnally, the candy man, 
of Georgia. She makes her initial 
bow this year, and is conspicuous, 
not only in all magazine and news- 
paper copy, but in dealer displays 
and in posters. One hundred 
years from now, the Nunnally 
trade-mark lass will be quite as 
appropriate. And as the firm’s 
prestige dates back to the “Old 
South,” the application is valid. 

Thus we have a case where 
there need be no fear of ever 
regretting the trade-mark choice. 
It has been settled for all time 
and the manufacturer can rest 
easy. Equally impervious to time 
is the trade-mark used for Spar- 
row’s Chocolates, a fluffy, pirouet- 
ting Pierrot, in frilled collars and 
glowing vermilion puff balls of 
velvet. This costume will not 
grow obsolete and the figure is 
quickly identified with the hap- 
pier things of life, with laughter 
and frivolity and lace valentines. 
“The Life of the Party” is the 
catch phrase adopted, with dainty 
Pierrot presiding at many festive 
occasions. Although not more 
than three months old, she has 
appeared in an extensive national 
campaign, being featured, full 
newspaper page, in colors. The 
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dealer is asked to cut out the pages 
and use them as window displays, 
for which purpose they are most 
attractive. 

It is conceded that costumed 
figures, borrowed from history, 
are safe and sure, but beware the 
thoroughly modern figure, in the 
garb of prevailing styles. Its 
lifetime is indeed limited. 

When the National Biscuit 
Company undertook to devise 
trade-mark figures covering its 
various lines, the problem was 
bridged with peculiar cleverness. 
There is the smiling little boy .in 
his “slicker” and tarpaulin sea- 
man’s hat, suggesting that the 
goods are weatherproof. The ad- 
dition of the deep sea costume was 
an inspiration, Then there is the 
fine old oyster opener, for Oyster- 
ettes. He is in peasant costume 
and belongs to the long ago, but 
as a trade-mark he can neither 
wither nor grow stale. The Zu Zu 
clown is equally serviceable. 

The stories of how certain 
trade-marks came to be adopted 
are often interesting. We have 
mentioned a newcomer, the Spar- 
row’s Chocolate Pierrot. Many 
artists had attempted to originate 
a figure that would be acceptable 
to, the client and were uniformly 
unsuccessful, until one of them 
happened to attend a costume ball. 
One of the young ladies present 
was garbed as Pierrot and hap- 
pened to be passing candy. She 
was asked to pose and a rough 
sketch was made in color. The 
idea was instantly accepted. 

The Carter’s Ink Company was 
won over to a pert little mes- 
senger boy, who is always shown 
delivering products. Quick serv- 
ice and faithful delivery is prom- 
ised, but there may come a time 
when the advertiser will recognize 
the limitations of such a character. 

Opposed to this indirect type of 
trade-mark figure, is the hotel 
bell hop who pages “Phillip Mor- 
ris,” another trade-mark new- 
comer. This character started 
quite accidentally as an idea for 
a single advertisement but was so 
popular from its inception that it 
was immediately decided upon as 
a valuable business asset. Here 
the figure, in its smart costume. 
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is really identified—and closely, 
with the distribution of the goods, 
plus a cleverly modern catch 
phrase. 


THE FICKLE PUBLIC LIKES THE 
. SKOOKUM INDIAN 


What could be more appro- 
priate as a trade-mark for Skoo- 
kum apples than the grinning 
Indian boy, feather tucked in 
shiny black hair and an _ unfor- 
gettable expression? When this 
trade-mark first appeared, many 
people in the advertising world 
criticised it sharply. They claimed 
it was as objectionable, in a way, 
as the ill-timed Chinaman of 
“Nosmellee” disinfectant. People 
simply would not go to the dealer 
with a mouthful of funny letters 
and say “Skookum.” Besides, In- 
dians were not noted for their 
neatness of person—and who 
wanted to munch apples that had 
been handled by the last of the 
Redskins? But Skookum had a 
birthright merchandising reason 
and has won its national laurels. 

There has always been a lively 
difference of opinion over the 
Fisk Tire boy in pajamas, with 
candle in hand and tire over 
shoulder. What in the world did 
that youngster have to do with 
automobile tires? He was yawn- 
ing and sleepy-eyed and listless 
and the big tire would bowl him 
over if he ever tried to lift it from 
the ground. The analytical adver- 
tising mind dissected it in this 
fashion: “a trade-mark should be 
something more than a mere play 
on words. That ‘It’s Time to 
Re-tire’ is no dignified excuse for 
a kid in pajamas with a candle. 
Who ever heard of a modern boy 
fooling with a lighted candle? He 
presses an electric light switch. 
There is nothing in this little fig- 
ure to warrant its use by so large 
a concern and for so serious a 
purpose.” 

Unfortunately, the public has a 
way of taking things to its bosom 
without talking it over with the 
“experts,” and most everyone has 
a warm spot in his heart for the 
little Fisk lad. The question is, 


will pajamas ever go out of fash- 
ion? In any event, dealer and 
consumer alike think that this 
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Making Up Lost Time 


aa knows how the railways have fallen behind in 
necessary facilities during the past four years. Everyone 
realizes that with their return to private control—a step: soon 
to be taken—the purchase in large quantities of the innumer- 
able articles which they need to adequately handle the com- 
merce of the country, is a certainty. 

What’s that? You have had that in mind? No doubt you 
have, but don’t forget that right at this moment while you are 
considering how best to reach the men who must direct this 
vast investment, those very men are preparing their plans to 
make up lost time in bringing up to date those facilities which 
America’s commerce demands. 

Exactly! Right now is the time to place your sales’ message 
before them. There is no doubt about that, just as there is no 
doubt that the most direct way is afforded you by the 


RAILWAY AGE 
RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


Those publications which are known to railway men every- 
where as the Railway Service Unit. That Unit which is read 
day by day by them because of its real reader interest—that 
factor which assures real publicity value to your sales’ mes- 
sage. That Unit with its circulation of 30,000 copies. 

Remember—advertising is the most potent weapon in 
commercial life, and don’t forget the most potent way to 


secure the attention of the men .who direct railway pur- 
chases is through that group of publications they know as 


The Railway Service Unit 
Charter Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Woolworth Building, New York 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI WASHINGTON LONDON 
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trade-mark will do and_ that 
ends it. 
Another trade-mark that is a 


play on words is the sporty Old 
Witch with the cornucopia hat 
and the sky-sweeping broom of 
Ipswich Hosiery. There is no 
noticeable relation between this 
Mother Goose creation and a pair 
of socks—which starts still an- 
other argument. Is it ever justi- 
fiable to pick any old trade-mark 
figure out of thin air and use it, 
forever after, as an advertising 
unit? In the case of Ipswich, the 
spooky lady dominates the space 
—is given no less than two-thirds 
of the total display. Tony Sarg 
is drawing her very well, indeed, 
but has she actual merchandising 
value, aside from the fact that 
she’s different and individual and 
unlike other trade-mark figures? 
Would it have been better to 
search high and low for a figure 
that might have carried a reason- 
why story? 

The consensus of opinion ap- 
pears to be that such trade-marks 
should not be chosen indiscrimi- 
nately and that a figure is not 
necessarily a good one simply be- 
cause it is a novelty. The ideal 
figure is as useful as a salesman 
behind a counter or the copy 
writer’s messages. A witch used 
for Old. Dutch Cleanser might 
have become famous but she could 
never have hoped to be so happy 
a selection as the nervously active 
little Dutch Girl chasing dirt. 
The Dutch housewife is famous 
for her neatness. 


MARK THAT OTHERS 
MAY USE 


Avoid the too obvious applica- 
tion of pictures to names. The 
greatest worry of the Washington 
officials is to prevent one symbol 
from treading on the other’s toes. 
The American eagle has been used 
and used for trade-mark purposes 
until its significance is all but 
lost. You have an ideal trade- 
mark if you boast one that no 
one else uses in any form, Bor- 
den uses an eagle, and so does 
the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company. We could give a list 
of fifty without much research 
work. If trade-marks are a help 


BEWARE THE 
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in identifying goods, then the pub- 
lic must finally grow somewhat 
confused by repetition. 

Sometimes the slightest addition 
to a face or a character will make 
a modern figure entirely legitimate 
as a lasting trade-mark. The 
Price Flavoring Company, as an 
instance of this, attired a modern 
boy of eight in a very large som- 
brero hat and the black velvet 
costume of a comic opera tropic 
planter and acquired a mark that 
will endure. 

Another new arrival is the sassy 
young Value-First messenger boy, 
in tight-buttoned service coat and 
round hat, askew on the side of 
his head. He is always shown 
delivering a new suit of clothes 
and the advertiser thinks well 
enough of the trade-mark to use 
it for store sign purposes: “He's 
the sign of a Value-First Store.” 
Here again, however, the figure 
is merely a polite accessory and 
the application is indirect. There 
is nothing in this boy to suggest 
that the clothes are better clothes, 
Perhaps ten years from now the 
Michaels-Stern people will have 
pondered it over and questioned 
the selection as one that stands 
wear. 

Despite all that has been said 
and written, advertisers create 
their trade-marks hastily, some- 
times quite thoughtlessly and then 
live to have pages of business re- 
gret. A trade-mark should be 
foundational. It should remain 
unchanged throughout the life of 
the house. 


C. E. Duffie Leaves Dry 
Goods for Printing 


Charles E. Duffie, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of M. E. Smith & 
Co., wholesale dry goods house, Omaha, 
Neb., during the last twelve years, was 
recently made manager of the advertis- 
ers’ service department of the Corey & 
McKenzie Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 





Two New Accounts for 
Fidelity Agency 

The National Safe Company, Cleve- 
land, O., manufacturer of “Seal Joint” 
safes, and the Frank M. Fox Company 
of Saegertown, Pa., manufacturer of 
“Saegertown Ginger Ale,” have put 
their advertising for the year 1920 in 
the hands of the Fidelity Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland, O. 
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Prediction 


Gaeing into 1920 through the 
spectacles of 1919, THE 


Prain Deaer foresees a year of contin 
ued marvelous prosperity for Cleveland 
and Northern Ohio, of advertising vol- 
ume beyond expectations for Cleveland 
newspapers, of climax-capping results for 
advertisers in this incomparable market. 


To advertisers whose success THE 
Prarn Deater has helped build, it ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to “come again”; 
to those who have not yet tried out 
Northern Ohio, it promises potent aid 
for 1920; to all it wishes a happy and 
prosperous year. 


i 
The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland 
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The leaders of industry in Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, South America, Japan, and every 
manufacturing nation are vitally interested in the 
news of American Industry, and they recognize 
The Iron Age as their most reliable news source. ‘4 

The big men of America depend upon The Iron 
Age because its Editorials, Special Articles, Market 
Letters and Quotations form the news of American | 
as well as world-wide industry, and as such it is 7 
timely enough to guide them in purchasing mate- 
rials, making plans for production or negotiating 
contracts. As the World’s Greatest Industrial 
Paper, The Iron Age carries out its mission 807 
well that men of international affairs of all lands 
accept it as their “Official Guide,” whether they are ~ 
buying, selling or producing. 

In the critical days since the Armistice, no less 
than in its 64 years of leadership since 1855, The 
Iron Age has been the dependable source of world- 
wide news, and its readers have been given the | 
benefit of comprehensive analytical reviews and 
forecasts of trade conditions which affect the situa- 
tion at home and abroad. 

LONDON CABLES appearing every week have 
been the American metal trade’s dependence for 
prompt, RELIABLE news service. In no other 
paper have the amount and value of matter rela- 
tive to the British iron trade, on its commercial 
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and technical sides, equaled what has been given 
to Iron Age readers. 

FRANCE, BELGIUM AND ITALY. All ob- 
tainable information, important post-war develop- 
ments of interest to the trade in France, Belgium 
and Italy, have been reported in special letter and 


market reports while it was still news. 

THE FIRST INTO GERMANY after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, The Iron Age is the only 
industrial paper in America printing a German 
trade letter, and keeping its readers informed as 
to what German industry is doing and planning. 

FOREMOST IN ADVERTISING. More than 
2,000 firms advertise regularly. Access to this 
great mine of information is made easy by The 
Iron Age Advertising Group Plan, classifying all 
advertisements by products. 

To buy or sell in the machinery, automotive, farm 
implement, ship-building, railroad, iron and steel, 
foundry or other metal-working industries, use 
The Iron Age. 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 


239 West 39th St. New York ay. 


Charter Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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Type, Die or Litho Stone - 
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F THE paper is poorly chosen all the Poor 
skill of the printer, the engraver or the “yn 
lithographer will not avail to make a sat- as vi 
isfactory letter-head. But type, die and lith- det 
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A Whitaker Standard —- 

The scientific blending of high-value materials aie 
insures the strength, the formation and the one « 
flat lying qualities, the absence of which ren- <a 
ders so many so-called bond papers worthless. In 
bata a gr 

Send for samples in white and colors. Nati 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY rey 
CINCINNATI, OHIO day 

BALTIMORE DETROIT ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM Phot 
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Harry A. Gatchel Dies in 
Philadelphia 


President of Photo-Engraving Firm and Prominent Advertising Man 


ARRY A. GATCHEL, presi- 
dent of the photo-engraving 
firm of Gatchel & Manning, Inc., 
died on December 24, in a hospital 
in Philadelphia, where he had been 


removed from his home for treat- -/S 


ment. He was 56 years old. 

Mr. Gatchel was widely known 
in advertising circles. He took an 
active interest in the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
and attended many conventions. 
He was the first chairman of the 
Graphic Arts Department. He 
was one of the organizers of the 
Poor Richard Club in Phila- 
delphia, and served on the board 
of directors for several years, also 
as vice-president of the club. 

Mr. Gatchel was born in Phila- 
delphia July 28, 1863. In 1889 he 
founded the Pennsylvania Engrav- 
ing Company. In 1896 the firm of 
Gatchel & Manning was organized, 
his partner being Frank E. Man- 
ning who died in 1908. The busi- 
ness was then incorporated. At the 
start the Gatchel and Manning 
plant, including the office, occupied 
less space than the office and ship- 
ping department at this time. From 
this small beginning, it became 
one of the largest and best known 
engraving houses in the United 
States. 

In 1897, Mr. Gatchel was one of 
a group of engravers to form the 
National Association of Photo- 
Engravers, which afterwards be- 
came the International Association 
of Manufacturing Engravers. To- 
day it is known as the American 
Photo-Engravers Association. He 
served as president of the Inter- 
national Association in 1914 and 
1915. He was also active in the 
United Typothetae of America, 
frequently attending their conven- 
tions. He took a strong inter- 
est in everything relating to the 
printing and advertising craft. 
At his death, Mr. Gatchel had 
as his chief business associate, 
C. A. Stinson, who was vice-presi- 
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dent of Gatchel & Manning, Inc. 

At the time Mr. Gatchel entered 
the engraving business; it was a 
struggling and somewhat unstable 
industry. He brought into it fer- 


THE LATE HARRY A. GATCHEL 


tility of ideas and sound business 
judgment. Most of the men con- 
nected with the photo-engraving 
industry at that time had grad- 
uated from the ranks of practical 
workers. Mr. Gatchel injected into 
it his energetic personality and 
business traning. He-recogtiized 
the possibilities of the photo-en- 
graving business and set himself 
to work to develop them. His 
vigorous efforts helped to put the 
photo-engraving industry firmly on 
its feet. 

In his early days, Mr. Gatchel 
was interested in advertising. He 
was one of the first photo-engrav- 
ers to engage in regular advertis- 
ing, and this he continued through 
his lifetime, considering it an in- 
dispensable part of his business. 
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Druggists Benefit 
by Co-operative Pur- 
chasing 





HE day of cut-throat com- 

petition, based on price-cut- 
ting, general surliness and the 
using of devious means for get- 
ting under competitors’ business, 
has gone forever. That is granted. 
But that day was not at once suc- 
ceeded by a golden era in which 
every merchant was every other 
merchant’s friend. The way is 
long, but mutual respect is help- 
ing to cut the distance. 

A factor in Brantford of no 
small measure was the Brantford 
Grocers’ and Butchers’ Associa- 
tion. This has a record extending 
over many years though the pub- 
lic at large usually knows of its 
existence only through the an- 
nual picnic, in pre-war days held 
in conjunction with the associa- 
tion of the merchants in Hamil- 
ton to Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 
in war days canceled, and this 
year revived at Mohawk Park, 
in this city. But the association 
did much work, which proved the 
efficiency of the mutual respect 
system, and which doubtless had 
a good share in bringing other 
merchants together. 

There is no formal organization 
of the druggists of Brantford, 
yet they have evolved a system, 
which has been in force for some 
considerable time, which benefits 
everybody concerned, from the 
manufacturer and jobber down to 
the consumer. It works in this 
manner: To each of the drug 
stores is allotted the duty of keep- 
ing in stock, wholesale, such pro- 
prietary goods as have a large 
sale through national or other 
advertising and emanating from 
one given source of supply. Thus, 
P , let us say, is detailed 
to cover one specific line of goods 
put out by one firm. He lays in 
a supply sufficient to cover the 
needs of the city. He secures all 
discounts, based on the size of 
the order, receives the shipment 
in one lot, and divides it up 
among the other druggists as 
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their needs dictate, keeping a re- 
serve supply on hand. As soon 
as the needs of the other drug- 
gists and himself reach the point 
where the reserve supply is drawn 
on he knows it is time to re- 
order, and the same process is 
repeated. The saving is consid- 
erable. The manufacturer or 
wholesaler, as the case may be, 
makes up but one shipment, say- 
ing overhead expense, detail 
work in connection with many 
small orders, and packing ex- 
pense. Because only one ship- 
ment is made, shipping expenses 
are lowered. The retailers se- 
cure their supply of the proprie- 
tary articles at wholesale, sending 
one of their own staff for the 
supply. 

As P————, handled one pro- 
prietary line, so another druggist 
handles an entirely separate line, 
yet all are kept supplied, with 
costs cut down to the minimum, 
and with the consumer assured a 
supply of his needs at all times. 

It is worth noting, too, that 
the co-operation which brought 
this about has brought benefit in 
other ways. Not so very long 
ago drug stores were like cigar 
shops—they kept open so long as 
there was a nickel in sight. Dur- 
ing the four months just closed 
they have had every Wednesday 
afternoon off, and the hours have 
been lessened for other days in 
the week. The only effect of a 
non-gainful character which has 
followed the half-holiday closing 
has been an accumulation of ama- 
teurs’ films the following day, 
and the necessity for catching up 
in this regard. In no other way 
has the effect been harmful. Sun- 
day hours here have been cut to 
a minimum—one hour in the af- 
ternoon being the usual, with 
some not opening at all—“The Re- 
tail Merchant’s Globe,” Toronto. 





G. H. Sherin With Patterson 
Agency 

G. H. Sherin, recently manager of 
the New York office of Lyddon’ & 
Hanford Company, advertising agency, 
Rochester, N. Y., has joined the 
A. Patterson Company, Inc., New 
York, as space buyer. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bidg. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739 
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Printing Isn’t 
Advertising 


unless the product advertised is 
accessible to people who want to 
buy it. 


Therefore, printing circulating in 
territory in which your product 
has no distribution is waste. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
can secure distribution for your 
product in advance of the publica- 
tion of a single line of advertising. 


The Merchandising System by 
which this is accomplished is the 
most comprehensive, efhcient and 
economical in existence. We invite 
your inquiry as to what it can do 
for you. 


fh: Dickoon . 


General Manager 





The Gateway to the’\Chicago Market 





DETROIT OFFICE: 
Kresge Building 
Telephone, Cherry 

























More Care in Buying Instead of 
“Don’t Buy Now” 






Meeting of National Retail Dry Goods Association with Agents of the 
Department of Justice Brings Out Retailers’ Ideas of Co-operation 


Aft the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, on December 17, 
at the call of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, a meeting 
was held to meet special agents of 
the Department of Justice from 
Washington, and to discuss ways 
and means of co-operating with 
this Government department in an 
effort to reduce the high cost of 
living. Howard E. Figg, of the 
Department of Justice, and his as- 
sistant, Miss Edith M. Strauss, 
who has been retained by the De- 
partment of Justice to carry on a 
propaganda to the women of the 
country for the purpose of secur- 
ing action for the reduction of 
consumption, represented the De- 
partment of Justice, and a group 
of representative sales managers 
and retailers were present from 
all over the country, desirous of 
meeting the Government represen- 
tatives, and exchanging facts and 
opinions with them for the benefit 
of retailers and the public every- 
where. A brief résumé of the 
results of the meeting after five 
or six hours of free exchange of 
opinion and discussion follows: 

First— The representatives of 
the Department of Justice ex- 
plained what the Government is 
trying to do and asked the help of 
the retailers. 

Second—The retailers told the 
officials exactly what the stores are 
up against and that lower prices 
cannot be expected while whole- 
sale prices continue to advance. 

Third—After five hours of dis- 
cussion resolutions were adopted 
pledging retailers to concentrate 
on the handling of lower-priced 
lines at the smallest margin of 
profit possible and calling upon the 
Department of Justice to secure 
from producers a similar pledge to 
produce lower-priced lines more 
extensively and at the smallest 
margin of profit possible so that 





retailers can pass the goods on , 


to the public at attractive prices, 

Fourth—The resolutions urge 
retailers, without increasing the 
total advertising of their stores, to 
devote more space to lower-priced 
lines of merchandise and the urg- 
ing upon the public of careful 
buying. 

Fifth—The resolutions recom- 
mend to retailers the use of spe- 
cial window displays and other 
devices to make the lower-priced 
lines attractive to the public. 

Sixth—The resolutions recom- 
mend to the Department of Jus- 
tice a country-wide publicity cam- 
paign explaining the economic 
causes behind the continuing in- 
creases in prices and emphasizing 
the need of greatly increased pro- 
duction. 

Seventh—The resolutions pro- 
vide for the appointment of a 
Committee of Seventeen, com- 
posed of representatives of the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation; National Garment Re- 
tailers’ Association; National As- 
sociation of Retail Clothiers, and 
National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion—this committee to study the 
problem further, to keep in touch 
with Mr, Figg and with producers 
and to work for the development 
of the co-operation proposed in 
the resolutions. 


ADVERTISING TO SPEED UP PRODUC- 
TION 


The bulletin sent out to mem- 
bers at the close of the meeting by 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association suggests certain meth- 
ods of co-operation with the De- 
partment of Justice which can 
immediately be undertaken by 
their members. Many of these 
points are of great significance 
and value to advertising men 
everywhere. The use of adver- 
tising is recommended to em- 
phasize ‘the need of greater pro- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Besides NATIONAL MAZDA 
the clients of Fuller & Smith 
are: 
Aluminum Manufactures, Inc. ; 
The American Multigraph Sales 
Company 


The Austin Company 


The Beaver Board Companies 
The Beaver Manufacturing Co. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine-Co. 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 

Company 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co. 


The Cleveland Provision Co. . io, 
The Craig Tractor Company Adverti 388) 
Denby Motor Truck Company 

Field, Richards & Company 
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The Glidden Company 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of 
General Electric Co. 

Landon School of Cartooning 
and Illustrating 

R. D. Nuttall Company 

The Outlook Company 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

J. Stevens Arms Company 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co, 

University School 

The Upson Nut Company 

The Westcott Motor Car Co. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 
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Spans the Oil Fields 


Our Country’s third largest industry 
offers a tremendous field for marketing 
oil supplies, tanks, steel, lumber, machin- 
ery, tools, trucks, tractors, etc. 


“OIL NEWS,” the oil man’s magazine, 
provides the most effective and econom- 
ical means of placing your advertising 
story before this big market. 


Published semi-monthly; 75--100 pages 
every issue; profusely illustrated. It is 
read and respected by theindustry at large. 

Permit us to submit facts and figures 


showing the breadth and represen- 
tative character of our circulation. 


SHAW PUBLISHING Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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duction and of careful buying and 
anew type of window display will 
gndoubtedly make its appearance, 
if the second resolution is acted 
gpon by members of the Associa- 
fion. The suggestions in full 
follow : 

First—Mark your lower-priced 
fines of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, shoes and piece 
goods as low as you can. 

Second—Instead of devoting all 

ur window space and advertis- 
ing to the more luxurious lines, 
play up the lower-priced goods. 

Third—In your advertising em- 
phasize the need of greater pro- 
duction and urge the public to 
buy necessaries and to buy care- 
fully. Tell them not to buy two 
articles if they need only one. 

Fourth—When you go into the 
market tell the manufacturer and 
wholesaler you are pledged to dis- 
tribute the lower-priced lines on 
the closest margin possible, and 
tell them they must meet you half 
way so that through this co-opera- 
tion prices may be kept down in 
the interest of the poorer people. 

Fifth—If conditions in your 
store will permit, establish an 
economy department to show the 
public it is not necessary to pay 
the highest prices for merchandise 
they buy. 

Sixth—Be ready to co-operate 
with the work of the Committee 
of Seventeen which is to represent 
the interests of the dry goods, gar- 
ment, shoe, and men’s clothing re- 
tailers of the entire nation. You 
will be kept informed. 


THINGS RETAILERS ARE URGED NOT 
TO DO 


Retailers in all parts of the 
country were also warned in the 
bulletin to abstain from certain 
practices which put the retailer in 
a bad light and which seem to the 
heads of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association to be eco- 
nomically unwise and poor busi- 
fess policy. The list of Don'ts 
are as follows: 

First—Do not hold sensational 
special sales and advertise that 
they are at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Second—Do not advance prices 


on your lower-priced lines simply 
because the public follows your 
advice (or the advice of the De- 
partment of Justice) and calls for 
the necessaries rather than the 
luxuries. 

Third—Do not increase your ad- 
vertising beyond the amount of 
space you normally use in each 
season, ; 

Fourth—Do not let your sales- 
people talk high prices. 

Do not let them tell customers 
they had better buy now because 
prices are going up. 

Fifth—Do not speculate in mer- 
chandise. You can get quicker 
action in Wall Street, Speculative 
buying increases our problems and 
causes higher prices. 

Sixth—Do not lose sight at any 
time, and do not let others lose 
sight of the fact that you as a re- 
tailer are a legitimate, honorable 
factor in the established and time- 
tested economic plan; that you 
must supply the things your public 
wants; that you are not in the 
business of profiteering and that 
you are public-spirited enough to 
want to help solve the present 
problem by sincere co-operation 
with the Government in every 
good and worthwhile thing that 
it proposes. 

At the afternoon session, the 
clause in the resolution concern- 
ing the amount of advertising was 
explained by Lew Hahn, secre- 
tary of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, as follows: 

“As explained to you this 
morning, it was not.the wish 
of the Department of Justice 
in taking up the idea, that 
the retailers concentrate on the 
holding of a great series of 
economy sales, the purpose of 
which would be to sell a large 
amount of merchandise and which 
thereby might force up prices and 
perhaps make the situation more 
acute than under present condi- 
tions. Therefore, the clause was 
put in the resolution so that re- 
tailers should not go out and im- 
mediately begin to hold this great 
series of sales with largely in- 
creased advertising space; that in- 
stead of doing that the retailers, 
instead of playing up continuously 
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the more luxurious lines, that they 
devote some of their space to tell- 
ing the public of the things they 
have at the prices which the pub- 
lic ought to be able to pay.” 

Mr. Hahn, secretary of the 
Association, in speaking of the 
“Don’t Buy Now” movement which 
has been inaugurated in several 
parts of the country by retailers, 
and which was described in a re- 
cent issue, said to a representative 
of Printers’ INK: 

“The ‘Don’t Buy Now’ move- 
ment carried to its logical con- 
clusion would automatically result 
in a restriction of production by 
the manufacturers. If everyone in 
the country stops buying, there is 
no reason on earth why a manu- 
facturer will‘ go ahead and pro- 
duce goods.” 


TO CEASE BUYING WON’T HELP 


At the afternoon session of the 
meeting, his statement on this 
subject was illuminating. It is as 
follows: 

“It seems to me we might view 
the situation in this way: We have 
just gone through a tremendous 
war that has upset all economic 
conditions. Just as a child takes 
a set of blocks and tries to build 
an edifice with it, we have got 
certain elements with which we 
have got to build at the present 
time, and to save our lives we 
cannot—neither can the Depart- 
ment of Justice, nor anybody— 
build a set of conditions out of 
the elements we have at the pres- 
ent that will be absolutely ideal. 
That will be impossible. But we 
have got to build the best thing 
that we can. 

“If the Department of Justice 
has the idea that the way to do it 
is to stop consumption, I think 
that is wrong. First of all we 
might as well face the truth. 
Either the Department of Justice 
is attempting to control business 
and the distribution of merchan- 
dise simply out of a desire to con- 
trol, and Mr. Figg and Miss 
Strauss and all the others who are 
working for the Department of 
Justice are just putting themselves 
to unnecessary pains, expense 
and trouble in traveling around 
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the country, trying to do this 
thing, or else there is an actual 
condition that we ought to face. 

“That actual condition. must be 
this—at least they think it is: that 
there are some people in this coun- 
try who cannot, by reason of high 
prices, buy the things that they 
ought to have. If we are going 
to stop consumption and conse- 
quently production, we are going 
to make it still harder for those 
people to get those things. 

“On the other hand, if we can 
assure the Department of Justice 
that this tremendous machinery of 
distribution that we control, is at 
the disposal of the people of this 
country, and for those people who 
can afford to pay only the lower 
prices we will, for such a time, as 
this emergency lasts, concentrate 
our machinery of distribution, or 
such part of it as may be neces- 
sary, upon the distributors of the 
lower-priced lines of merchandise 
in such a way as to exact from the 
public as small a fee as possible 
for the services of distribution— 
then if the Department of Justice 
can go to the manufacturers and 
producers who control the ma- 
chinery of production and say, 
‘The retailers of the country who 
control the distributing machinery 
have agreed to co-operate in this 
thing; now you men must come 
through and co-operate too; you 
must produce the things that are 
needed; if there isn’t sufficient 
production at this time you must 
turn temporarily from the work 
of producing the higher-priced 
things, concentrate, to some ex- 
tent, on the production of things 
that are needed; be willing, if 
necessary, to shave your profits so 
that the retailers may have this 
merchandise at a price which will 
enable them to place on it the 
smallest possible fee for distribu- 
tion, to place that merchandise 
into the hands of the people who 
want it.’ 

“It seems to me that there is no 
other way in which we can ap- 
proach that problem except on 
such a basis as that. If we put 
up our hand like a traffic cop and 
say, ‘This has got to stop,’ it is 
certainly going to be echoed by 























producers stopping production. 
You all remember that at the time 
of the armistice every retailer in 
the country had an idea that mer- 
chandise was too high and that 
prices were sure to come down, 
and so merchants of their own 
yolition stayed out of the markets 
for several months. Then we saw 
there was a shortage of merchan- 
dise and went back into the mar- 
ket to buy. The manufacturers 
had refused to produce during the 
time that the retailers were out 
of the markets and when we got 
back into the market, prices were 
higher and merchandise was 
scarcer. 

“In the face of any propaganda 
to stop or limit consumption, I 
feel sure that the manufacturers 
will take that same course again, 
but by concentrating a part of the 
machinery of distribution on this 
problem of distributing these 
things to the public at the low- 
est possible charge and by the 
manufacturers co-operating, mak- 
ing it certain that -we will have 
the merchandise, then we can slide 
the thing through and the public 
will have the merchandise.” 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POSITION STATED 


The attitude of the Department 
of Justice and its desire for co- 
operation with the retailers of the 
country, was expressed by Mr. 
Figg at the morning session. He 
pointed out that there was a real 
need of co-operation. between the 
buying public and the retailers, 
and that co-operation would do 
more to reduce the cost of living 
than any other one thing. The 
statement of Mr. Figg showing 
that there is no intention on the 
part of the Department of Justice 
to disrupt industry at the present 
time will be of interest to all 
manufacturers and advertising 
men. It follows: 

“There have been several very 
definite policies put before us by 
the different associations, several 
of which may tend to materially 
lower prices, and it is only going 
to be through the co-operation of 
the retailer and the wholesaler, the 
jobber, broker and manufacturer, 
that any definite or positive re- 
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duction in prices is going to be 
accomplished. The Department is 
not in a position, coll does not 
care to assume a position that 
would arbitrarily fix margins of 
profit upon your business. It is 
not our policy to do anything that 
would have a tendency to disrupt 
the normal conduct of your busi- 
ness. We are asking you .to, as 
it were, teach us your business so 
that we may work with you and 
arrive at profits and prices that 
are satisfactory to you, that will 
have a tendency, if not immediate- 
ly, in the near future, to reducing 
prices. 

“Of course, the retailer natural- 
ly, in the near future, to reducing 
the man to be criticised—and by 
the public he is. The retailer, 
coming in direct contact with the 
public, the public blames nobody 
but the retailer. We know in the 
Department that the manufac- 
turer, even the producer, and the 
cutters up and makers of your 
garments must be considered in 
the transaction, and you probably 
have not heard much said about 
that fact, but I want to assure 
you that the Department of Jus- 
tice is not singling out the retailer 
and that we have had just as many 
conferences, if not more, with the 
different steps in the transaction 
below you, and I have recently 
met in New York with even the 
labor interests and the manufac- 
turing interests, and the whole- 
salers of clothing, with the hope 
of being able to determine on 
something that would deliver 
ready-made clothing into your 
stores at a price less than it is 
to-day. 

“We are not asking you to re- 
duce your margins of profit below 
the same reduction that we expect 
in other lines. 

“We are not here to hear our- 
selves talk to-day, but having the 
representation from over the coun- 
try as I imagine this to be, I be- 
lieve that the Department of Jus- 
tice and the business interests can 
secure very valuable information 
by getting the picture that you 
men must carry, and I want to 
hear from as many different points 
in the country as possible, and 
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every piece of constructive criti- 
cism will be accepted. Any sug- 
gestion that you may have in the 
fair-price work in your States or 
any questions that you may wish 
to ask I will be very glad to an- 
swer.” 

The resolutions in full which 
were finally adopted were offered 
by F. W. Aldred, of the Gladding 
Dry Goods Company, Providence, 
R, I. They emphasized clearly 
the desire of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association to suggest 
the advisability of careful buying 
rather than a “don’t buy now” 
campaign, which in their opinion, 
would restrict production by mak- 
ing producers hesitate to assume 
the risk of using materials and 
labor at present high prices in 
the face of a propaganda to stop 
buying at the present time. 

Near the close of the meeting 
S. P. Halle, of Halle Bros., Cleve- 
land, chairman of the meeting, 
called attention to the fact that the 
problems of distribution of mer- 
chandise are very seldom taken 
into consideration by people who 
cry “profiteer,” in the following 
words: 

“One thing that the Chair dep- 
recates most of all is that the 
world knows nothing about the 
distribution of the merchandise, of 
the different functions that go into 
gathering together a store full of 
merchandise and passing it on to 
the customer. We have stuck our 
heads in the sand and paid no 
attention to that. We have adver- 
tised our goods, but we haven't 
told the world what we do, that 
we individually or through an or- 
ganization send to all the remote 
parts of the earth, men and women 
to collect together goods to be 
sold. Labor and profit goes into 
every stage and step, and when 
they reach you, they cost you so 
much in the terms that we have 
used. When they cost you that, 
everyone of us to-day yet talk, 
think and act in the terms that 
the Department of Justice and the 
public that buy, still think that 
that is what the goods cost. Your 
goods do not cost you what they 
are billed to you at. They cost 
you every expense of purchase, 
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receiving and handling, and only 
when those goods have passed out 
of your hands and the losses and 
other things which mean efficiency 
are taken away from it—all of 
those items represent cost to you, 
and the quicker we merchants 
realize that fact, the quicker we 
place before the world that fact, 
that cost isn’t what the bill calls 
for but cost is what the bill calls 
for plus the service of every em- 
ployee added to it—the public will 
understand that the retailer is per- 
forming his function economically 
and well and will thank you for 
the work that you have been 
doing.” 

At the close of the meeting on 
a motion by Mr. Wood, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company, of Chi- 
cago, a unanimous vote of thanks 
was given to the representatives 
of the Department of Justice for 
their attendance at the meeting 
and presentation of the facts. 





R. M. Wright Succeeds W. J. 
Hencke 

R. M. Wright, who during the last 
two years has been advertising man- 
ager of the Emery Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill., and who prior to 
that time was assistant advertising 
manager of Stix, Baer & Fuller, de- 
partment store, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been made advertising manager of the 
Scruggs-Vandervoot-Barney Dry Goods 
Co. St. Louis, succeeding W. J. 
Hencke. 





New Officers of Salesmanagers 
Club 


C. K. Woodbridge, sales manager, 


The Dictaphone, New York, and C. J. 
Kiger, general sales m am McKes- 
son & Robbins, New York, were re- 


cently elected president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Salesmanagers 
Club of New York. C. H. Rohrback 
was re-elected secretary, and J. G. 
Frederick was re-elected treasurer ot 
the organization. 





New Southern Motor Truck 
Campaign 

The Geo. W. Ford Co., Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Atlanta, Ga., has ob- 
tained the advertising account of the 
Corbitt Motor Truck Company, manu- 
facturer of Corbitt Trucks, Henderson, 
N. C., and will conduct an advertising 
campaign in farm papers, newspapers 
and trade publications in the South- 
eastern states for that account. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


—that tell a BIG story 


These are the local and foreign display advertis- 
ing figures for the different classifications of busi- 
ness as carried by the three Omaha newspapers for 


the first eleven months of 1919, 


INCHES 

World- 

Herald 

Clothing Dept........ 113,377 
MS. vo dekeeodsven 105,390 
Automobiles ......... 69,199 
De aera oe 51,329 
RE 33,050 
SER a oa ine xkdee sb we 13,667 
FRR a pet od 13,560 
ND G'S des deen ou 10,210 


Books and Magazines. 9,808 
Bldg. Material and 


Hardware ....... 6,696 
Office Supplies ..... 1,703 
Real Estate ........ 82,3835 


Bee News 
38,502 72,504 
105,175 77,773 
47,643 48,430 
35,042 41,255 
20,555 26,372 
5,177 10,764 
10,906 9,784 
8,422 7,601 
855 3,252 
3,742 3,997 
680 202 
33,64414 40,986 


NOTE THE WAY THE WORLD-HERALD leads 
both the other newspapers in all the classifications. 'What- 
ever your new schedule includes you'll cover Omaha’s trad- 
ing territory most intensively by using the 


WORLD-HERALD 


OMAHA - 7 - 


NEBRASKA 


Largest City, Suburban and Total Circulation 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
New York, Chicago Representatives 





H. DOORLY, 
Business Manager 














Raising the Family of Products 


Increasing the Line to Widen Sales of Original Product Turns Out to Be 
a Fortunate Venture for the Waterman-Waterbury Company 


HE problem of how to keep 
the sales force profitably em- 
ployed twelve months out of the 
year, and thus prevent the item of 
sales expense from raising hob 
with the overhead, is one that con- 
fronts many a manufacturer of a 
limited line of products. If the 
salesmen work on a straight sal- 
ary basis, it becomes a matter of 
necessity, if the concern is to pay 
any profit on the money invested. 
If they are on a strict commission 
basis, it is absolutely necessary 
again, because unless the man can 
make enough on sales to pay for 
his time through the entire selling 
season, it is impossible to get men. 
In the case of a product that 
has frequent repeat, the consumer 
consumption solves the problem to 
a limited extent, because such 
lines are much more easily sold 
as a general rule, and a salesman 
can often make himself a virtual 
manufacturer’s agent by carrying 
three or four kindred lines from 
as many manufacturers. In the 
case of mechanical equipment, that 
requires a maximum of selling ef- 
fort, and repeats but seldom, the 
story reads much differently. For 
example, it would be practically 
impossible for a man to travel the 
country representing a line of 
adding machines, cash registers, 
and writing machines all at the 
same time. The sale of one does 
not readily suggest the sale of the 
other, and while the salesman was 
canvassing one piece of equip- 
ment, he would have to neglect 
the others. 

Still another factor that must 
be considered is the saturation 
point. When a piece of equipment 
does not wear out for at least 
twenty years, it means that not 
more than one-twentieth of the 
market could be sold in any one 
year if the concern making this 
equipment wanted to stay in busi- 
ness selling this one product alone 
indefinitely. Even a generous vol- 


ume of repair-part business would ’ 
9 


not make much of an impression 
in the sales volume. 

One national concern that faced 
this problem not long since is the 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., manu- 
facturer of a heating apparatus 
for one-room country schools. 
whose factory is located at Minne- 
apolis. Several years ago this 
company perfected a heater for 
school houses that filled a need, 
due to the fact that it provided 
ventilation for the one room in 
which the school held forth at the 
same time that it furnished plenty 
of heat. Yet the sale of these 
systems was no mere matter of 
taking the order, for the reason 
that country school boards as a 
rule do not seize eagerly the am- 
bitious salesman of every new 
device, and beg him on bended 
knees please to write up the order 
and ship immediately. 

Most of the boards felt that a 
stove costing $25, bought from the 
hardware man in the town near- 
by, was plenty good enough, and 
when a man came along with a 
stove costing from $100 up, there 
was simply nothing doing, that’s 
all. So the product proved to be 
one that required a high calibre 
of sales effort, possibly equal to 
that developed by the men who 
market typewriters and other spe- 
cialized office equipment. 


A PROBLEM THAT GREW MORE 
DIFFICULT 


The sales force was recruited 
each summer from the ranks of 
country school teachers, on 
ground that, having dealt with 
school boards for some time, they 
knew best how to make the ap- 
proach, A generous commission 
was allowed, with the result that 
a salesman could go into a tow?- 
ship, sell two or three heaters 4 
week through the summer, mov- 
ing from district to district, and 
earn from $150 to $200 a month 
Since the average pay of country 
school teachers is considerably 
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The paid subscription list of 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


represents the nation’s industrial chiefs, 
whose yearly buying-power runs into 
many millions of dollars. 


The men who read THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW as a business duty, 
are the men who decide, direct, control, 
command. They are the responsible ex- 
ecutives in all the leading plants of the 
U. S. and Canada which produce and 
consume iron and steel in all forms, from 
raw material to highly finished products. 


These men read every issue of THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW —\the adver- 
tisements quite as carefully as the text— 
and veto or approve the recommenda- 
tions of others, largely on impressions 
gained in just this way. 


Through THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW you have the opportunity of tell- 
ing your business story every week to the 
leaders of American industry. 


Take advantage of it. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Penton Building Cleveland 
New York: 220 Broadway Chicago: Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Pittsburgh: Oliver Bidg. Washington: Metzerott Bidg. 


Boston: 426 Old South Bidg. 

London, England: Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S. W. I. 
The Foundry Power Boating The Marine Review 
The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 
The Iron Trade Review 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


















less than this, the revenue was 
considered very good. The result 
was that it was not a very hard 
problem to recruit a selling force 


each season. Of course, this type 
of organization involved a sales 
problem in itself, namely, selling 
the idea of being a heater sales- 
man to a large army of prospects. 
Yet this problem was not a hard 
one at first, the force at times 
running from 700 to 1,000 people. 

However, by the time some fifty 
or seventy-five thousand of these 
heaters had been sold, the sales 
came even less frequently, because 
of the fact that many of the 
choicer districts were equipped. 
In fact, at the present time the 
company estimates that in some 
districts the market is at least 60 
per cent sold. So the problem 
of getting salesmen began to grow 
acute. A man could not find 
enough new territory to pay for 
his time, even during the summer 
months. 

As an expedient, the concern 
added another item to its line, 
a school bubbling fountain, an 
adaptation from the old drinking 
stand, which sold for about $25. 
However, although this was a new 
thing, it still did not produce 
enough to compensate for the 
salesman’s time. 

By this time opposition had de- 
veloped from another angle, In 
the early days the Waterman- 
Waterbury people had tried to 
work through dealers by estab- 
lishing agencies among the hard- 
ware merchants. Yet the facts 
were that in districts so small 
that they needed only one-room 
schools, the hardware men were 
not far-sighted enough to have 
any faith in the proposition, They 
said the heaters couldn’t be sold, 
and preferred to handle the $25 
article, that sold without  re- 
sistance, to trying to put over a 
higher-priced equipment that had 
to be “talked up.” However, as 
the Waterman-Waterbury heaters 
came into more general use, these 
dealers began to realize that there 
might be something in it, so they 
made attempts to get some kind 
of a product to enter this market 
from the jobbers who sold them 
the warm air furnaces. Prac- 
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tically all the heating work in the 
country districts is done by the 
hardware man, who has his tin 
shop in connection with-his store, 
Two years ago the matter be- 
came so acute that the company 
decided on a complete change in 
selling policy. It abandoned the 
plan of recruiting its own sales 
force, and made a strike to mar- 
ket through the school supply job- 
bers. It did not make connections 
with the regular furnace-heating 
jobbers, because the latter are 
usually not inclined to handle 
such small sales. A regular base- 
ment furnace, even for a home, 
will usually run from two to three 
hundred dollars, and most of them 
come to more than that. The 
school-supply jobbers, however, 
are calling on boards regularly, 
selling desks, chalk, blackboards, 
books, and other articles, and it 
seemed entirely logical that they 
could handle the sale of room 
heaters at the same time. 


STILL THE PROBLEM WAS UNSOLVED 


Yet, after a test of two years, 
the new plan has not been entire- 
ly satisfactory, for salesmen of 
school-supply jobbers are little 
different than those in other lines. 
Selling room heaters requires sales 
effort, while selling desks does 
not. When the school board needs 
some desks or blackboards, they 
know they have to have them, and 
it is simply a proposition of which 
the salesman writes up the order. A 
salesman, especially if he is work- 
ing on commission, would rather 
get over into the next school dis- 
trict, where he knows the board 
is on the market for a nice order 
of desks, than to stay around for 
two or three days attempting to 
sell a heater, and even then be 
liable to lose out. Aside from the 
effect of the stoppage of building, 
the company found that the job 
bers’ salesmen were not deliver- 
ing. Yet they adopted a policy of 
watchful waiting, and spent more 
time in studying production prob- 
lems. This procedure revealed a 
number of economies which made 
it possible to make a good show- 
ing for the year on account of 
lowered factory costs, in spite of 
the decrease in sales. 
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Under the jobber-distribution 

even less net money was 
left to the factory than before, 
for although office overhead was 
reduced to about one-fifth what it 
had been, and sales commissions 
had been from 20 per cent to 25 
per cent, still it was necessary to 
make a price about 20 per cent 
less than the former net in order 
to get the jobbers to handle the 
product at all. During the days 
of the direct selling force they 
had an elaborate follow-up sys- 
tem, which was brought up to date 
each year, to keep the salesmen 
keyed up to the sales-making 
pont. This same plan was re- 
yamped to apply to the sales forces 
of the jobbing houses, but with only 
indifferent success. They have al- 
so developed to a fine point a sys- 
ten of keeping in touch with all 
the county school boards, the 
names of which they keep on file 
continually, changing them as each 
new election affects the personnel, 
Still the jobber distribution plan 
did not seem to deliver the goods. 

At the beginning of last year 
the company again came to the 
conclusion that something radical 
would have to be done. Jobber 
connections were not proving to 
be happy expedients, and it was 
not felt that any more time should 
be lost in experimenting in this 
direction. The solution has been 
to add more members to the fam- 
ily of two products. Two new 
members have been added, chosen 
with a great deal of care, for they 
had to be lines closely kindred, 
or the same error would be made 
that would come from. expecting 
one specialty salesman to handle 
too many specialty lines. 

The two new products are a 
chemical closet with an under- 
ground tank, and a one-pipe fur- 
mace. These two products were 
partly the result of the experience 
mentioned above, when the con- 
cern was getting better acquainted 
with its factory facilities, during 
the lull in sales effort. Heating 
and sanitation are closely allied 
in the scheme of building, which 
accounts for the chemical closet. 
As for the one-pipe furnace, al- 
though there are a number of 
these on the market, the Water- 
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man-Waterbury people feel that 
their experience with the room- 
heater proposition makes them 
better qualified to handle this par- 
ticular piece of merchandise, if 
the concession is made that a one- 
pipe heater is something more 
than simply the old pipe heater 
with the pipes left off. This type 
of plant is admirable for one- 
room buildings; and while it of 


course competes with the old 
heater in schools, it can also be 
sold in small stores, one-floor 


offices and homes. The satura- 
tion point in this market is still 
a long way off, for there are 
many more homes than ‘there are 
one-room schools. 

With such a family back of him, 
a salesman can work directly for 
the company, and never run short 
of prospects. A_ direct-selling 
price can be offered which will be 
attrattive to the consumer, and 
still offer enough to the salesman 
to pay him for his time. At the 
same time, none of these products 
is so complicated that it requires 
a professional contractor to do 
the installing, for the latter is a 
man who must be reckoned with 
in many forms of specialty selling 
in the building business. 

So, after an experience of some 
three years in the jobbing field, the 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. has de- 
cided that it is its own best sales 
manager and will sell its product 
just as any other specialty of fair- 
ly high price is sold. 


“Fur Trade Review” Has 

New Advertising Manager 

Monroe M. Mandel, recently a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Women’s 
Wear, New York, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Fur Trade Re- 
view, New York. J. Robert Breen, who 
was also a member of the editorial staff 
of Women’s Wear, is now associate edi- 
tor of the Fur Trade Review. 


With Corona Co. 


Donald R. Baker, late lieutenant, 
French artillery, ae Legion, is 
now assistant publicit irector of the 
Corona Typewriter Company, Groton, 
N. Y. He was formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York. 











The Billings, Mont., Gazette has ap- 
pointed the Benjamin & Kentnor Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago, to repre- 
sent it in the general advertising field. 
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THIS BOOKLET 


—prepared exclusively by our List— 
is a Guide to Goodness in Ohio. 
It is useless to give you a Table of 
Contents, because a copy will be 
mailed you free on request. It will 
be sent sealed—not because it is 
salacious, but because it is select. 



























57 Newspapers—every one in the 
field—are represented in this List. 
They reach town and country at 
one time and at one price. 


We shall be glad to discuss with 
you anything but our rates. They 
are flat—fixed—immovable. 





ROBERT E. WARD 
Director of Advertising 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 


ince Review and Leader Greenville Advocate Piqua Call 
land Times-Gazette Hamilton Journal Pomeroy News 
labula Star and Beacon Kenton News-Republican Portsmouth Times 
ms Messenger Lancaster Gazette Salem News 
iddontaine Index-Republican Lima News Sandusky Register 
Gazette Lima Democrat Steubenville Herald-Star 
ling Green Sentinel-Tribune Lorain Times-Herald Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
us Telegraph Mansfield News Troy News 
idge Jeffersoniar Marietta Journal Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Standard Upper Sandusky Union 


Marion Star 

Martin’s Ferry Times 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown News-Signal 


llicothe Gazette Urbana Democrat & Citizen 
on Tribune and Times-Age 
e Gazette 

Liverpool Review & Leader 
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“Show Only the Hands” 


Action in an Advertising Design Can Be Secured Without Introducing 
the Entire Figure 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HEY tell of a celebrated ar- 

tist, famous for his pictures of 
pretty American girls, who finds 
plausible excuses for showing 
them with their hands behind 
their backs, because he draws 
hands very poorly. 

We are prepared to apologize 
for him and even sympathize with 
his subterfuge. 

The human hand is 
very, very difficult to 
delineate. Another fa- 
mous illustrator once 
said that, although he areal 
had won Salon prizes, 
he invariably shud- 
dered when called up- 
on to draw silk hats 
or hands. 

It was not until a 
foreign master of 
anatomy had _ spent 
twenty-five years 
studying the character 
of the human hand, 
finally presenting to 
the world a handsome 
volume of _ pencil 
sketches of them in 
every conceivable po- 
sition, action and ec- 
centric pose that 
artists themselves re- 
alized the character 
possibilities of the 
hand, the variety of 
shadings: in personal- 
ity and the marvelous 
intricacy of form. 

He went at hands 
as a portrait painter 
would search for 
faces. It was his contention that 
not only did they convey quite 
clearly the blood and breed of the 
individual, but they were a power 
unto themselves for telling the 
story. The remainder of the per- 
son was not absolutely necessary. 

Whereupon, in his drawings, he 
undertook to prove his point. 
Anger, fear, jealousy, pain, hor- 


ror and many other human emo- 
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IR over three hundred years the 
name Atkins has been associated with 


tions were vividly expressed in 
illustrations of hands, 

It may be mentioned that the 
book of which we _ speak has 
grown to have a wide circulation 
and is used extensively by artists 
when they feel the need of brush- 
ing up on anatomy. 

Advertising has always em- 
ployed the human hand to excel- 


The Name Back of Saw Value 


~ Ask for literature on 


{ of these 
ATKINS PRODUCTS 


Nowe Some 


THB HANDS MAY BE MADE TO SPEAK, AS IN 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


lent advantage in delivering its 
message. Of recent years the 
custom has been whittled sharp by 
some shrewd imaginations. The 
hand is used but with commend- 
able dexterity. The genius of the 
lay-out and the composition 
sketch has seen to it that there 
is something new under the suf, 
after all. 

For one thing, the urgent need 
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of simplicity in advertising art, 
has had much influence over the 
artist. There can be a monotony 
to congested groups of figures. 
When space is limited, telling the 
story with father, mother and the 
children has its drawbacks. The 
object advertised is apt to be hope- 
lessly submerged. 

With hands, the artist can get 


right down to business. 
Action is imperative. 


The non- 


isin Strap Watch - 








teHandy Extra Watch for Men} 


VIRILE TREATMENT THAT ATTRACTED 
WIDE ATTENTION 





essentials are absolutely elimi- 
mated. And the best advertising 
is the simplest ; most experts agree 
on this point. 

Where demonstrations are ad- 
Visable, hands come in “handy,” 
to be sure. They can be set to 
work and permit of a sizable dis- 
play of the article. 

One of the most successful and 
striking campaigns ever put out 
y E. C. Atkins & Company, for 
their hack-saw blades, boiled down 
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action illustrations to pairs of 
hands and the implement. A re- 
cent full page by Mr. Schrack, 
shown with this article, shows 
what can be done in this line 
when a trite subject is presented 
in a painstaking way. 

Executed in pen and ink, and 
drawn from the actual operation, 
it gives a most pleasing impres- 
sion of work being done easily, 
safely, accurately. This one in- 
stance is singled out, because, on 
close inspection, any professional 
can see that far more than super- 
ficial care has been taken with 
this homely idea. That is why it 
does attract; that is why, although 
perhaps he may not possess the 
technical knowledge to understand 
the real reason, the novice gives it 
a second look. 

There are innumerable little 
tricks of pen technique, grada- 
tions of line, bone and flesh and 
skin and muscles given their re- 
lative values in the most difficult 
of all mediums to manipulate. 
Nowadays, any object can be 
made interesting through its man- 
ner of handling. Advertising il- 
lustrations, which, dissected, have 
little or no idea, make admirable 
showing by force and virtue of 
the artistry adopted. 

Where space limitations are 
marked, the human hand gives life 
to a composition without monopo- 
lizing things. It is “action” boiled 
down to a pretty strong essence. 

“Not one artist in a hundred 
can draw hands correctly,” ob- 
served the manager of a produc- 
tion department, who passes upon 
an aggressive list of advertising 
illustrations every day of his 
active life. “I would much rather 
tackle a dozen figure studies than 
one design in which hands are 
the dominating factor. It’s the 
severest test I know of drafts- 
manship. If a man can delineate 
them accurately, interestingly, he 
can be trusted with any art job. 

“We have so many calls for 
hands that I have had our pho- 
tographer make studies of them 
in every conceivable position; the 
hands of workmen and clerks and 
bankers and girl stenogs and chil- 
dren and old folks. A set of 
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Our Acknowledgements 
to 1919 


URING the year 1919 it was our privilege 

to serve many notable firms whose ready 

co-operation helped us quite as much as our 

services helped them. Some were old clients, 

some were new. We appreciate our oppor- 
tunities and acknowledge them. 


Many firms who read our announcements write 
to ask us such questions as, “What kind of 
clients have you?” “What are their names?” 


We therefore take this occasion at the begin- 
ning of 1920 to mention on the opposite page 
some of the best known firms we serve in one 
way or another. 


Advertising is today a greater merchandising 
force than ever. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you how it can be applied to the products 
you sell. 


Our booklet, “France as a Field for Ameri- 
can Products,” was so favorably received 
that we have now in press “Canada asa 
Field for American Products.” If you 
wish a complimentary copy, just write us, 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1463 BROADWAY, AT 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Toronto Montreal London 
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Some of the best known clients 
of COLLIN ARMSTRONG, Inc. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 


Braender Tires 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd. 
“Niagara to the Sea” 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. 
Magazine Advertising of 
“Arrow” Collars and Shirts 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO. 
“Naiad” Dress Shields 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
“Conaphore” Auto Lens 


‘ THE ELCAYA COMPANY, Inc. 
“Elcaya” Toilet Preparations 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
JONES & BAKER 

Securities 
‘KEYSTONE VARNISH CO. 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


THOS. J. LIPTON, Inc. 
Lipton’s Tea 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK TRUST CO. 
ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
PEGGY PAIGE DRESSES 

UNITED FRUIT CO. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
National Magazine and 
Mail Order Advertising 























If you have the product we have the service. 
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prints is kept on file in the art 
department and there are always 
extras for artists who work for 
me on the outside.” 

The power of the hand to tell 
a story quickly and with remark- 
able vigor, was demonstrated dur- 
ing one of the recent Liberty 
Loan drives. Some fifty or more 
original drawings to accompany 
text fer the campaign were set 
up around a room. One design 
in particular attracted every mem- 
ber of the Committee. They 
seemed drawn to it as if by com- 
mon accord. It was a reminder 
of the sinking of unprotected 
ships by the U-boat pirates. Up 
from the troubled breast of the 
sea reached a woman’s hand. It 
grappled empty space. The fingers 
curved and twisted in an attempt 
to grasp séme straw of rescue. 
And there was none. It was a 
dramatic study of hand and waves 
—nothing more. 

But it was enough. The Com- 
mittee gave it first place. 

The serial idea has been used, 
with hands as the leading motif. 
Entire campaigns have been ani- 
mated by this expedient alone, 
and most successfully. 

“But hands have been over- 
done,” someone suggests, “nothing 
new about them; no _ individu- 
ality.” 

We venture the assertion that 
almost everything has been done, 
in some form or other. Just as 
there are a limited number of 
formulas for jokes, so must the 
artist fall back upon limitations in 
his own field. Each idea has its 
twin if you look long enough. 
But to handle the old material in 
a new way and with a rejuvenated 
spirit is the duty and the inspira- 
tion’ of creative commercial ar- 
tists. Technique alone will often 
make an old idea seem new. 

More than one Johns-Manville 
page has exploited their fire-ex- 
tinguishers on the job, and al- 
though photographs rather than 
original drawings were selected, 
the prints are chock full of char- 
acter. In a like way, Conklin 


pens have been put into action by 
showing hands and hands only 
with all 


accessories ~ eliminated. 
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When there was 


teract the rather stupid public 
feeling about it, by some brutally 
frank scheme that would leave no 
room for doubt. If some men 
went into the trenches and over 
the top wearing a wrist watch, 
surely the man in the street could 
use one without blushing. 

The result of a confab on the 
subject was a full page of a great, 
hairy, full-muscled hand — the 
hand of a worker, of a masculine 
man was visualized, bearing on 
its wrist an Elgin watch. 





Factory Workers Weekly 
Wage Passes $25 Mark 


The average weekly earnings of fac 
tory workers in New York State passed 
the $25 mark in November, according 
to reports of the State Industrial Com- 
mission recently issued. 

The average wage in November is 
100 per cent higher than the avera 
for June, 1914. The November weekly 
average was $25.37, which is 96 cents, 
or 4 per cent, above the October aver- 
age, and 54 cents, or 2 per cent, above 
the previous high mark of September. 

For all branches of manufacturing in 
the State the total payroll expenditures 
were 15 per cent higher in November, 
1919, than in November, 1918, although 
the number of workers was 2 per cent 
lower. Compared with June, 1914, the 
number of workers in November was 
18 per cent greater, and total payroll 
expenditures showed an increase of 137 
per cent. 


NV. B. Weissblatt With “The 
Daily News-Record” 


W. B. Weissblatt, recently a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Washington, D. C., Times, is now as 
sistant advertising manager and service 
me for The Daily News-Record, New 

or 








Bollstrom Motors Has Adver- 
tising Manager 

E. A. Goodwin, former assistant 

managing editor of the Detroit Free 

Press, is now advertising manager of 


Bollstrom Motors, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mich., manufacturer of motor trucks. 


A. G. Heller, Copy Chief, 
Hanser Agency 


A. G. Heller, recently with Philip 
Kobbe Co., Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, has been made head of the 
copy department of the Hanser Agency; 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 





; a prejudice 
against the wrist watch for men, 
Elgin advertising sought to coun- 
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Striking the Shackles from South 
American Trade 





Trade Treaties with South American Countries Will Remove Custom 
Duties on Samples and Simplify Export Selling 


By C. H. Claudy 


N most of the South American 

countries which have not rati- 
fied with the United States trade 
treaties governing ‘commercial 
travelers, a salesman from this 
country may pay license fees of 
such exorbitant character that the 
total for one year for any one trav- 
eler in any country may reach 
thousands of dollars. In addition, 
he must pay full customs duties 
upon his samples, and finds other 
annoying and expensive restric- 
tions upon his activities. 

To avoid these, and to make 
possible a freer trade between the 
South American nations and the 
United States, the International 
High Commission proposed, and 
the Government is carrying out 
as fast as possible, a series of 
trade conventions between the 
United States and the South 
American republics. These treat- 
ies are being made uniform as far 
as may be, and they are, when 
the exchange of ratifications has 
taken place, of the greatest value 
in prompting the sale of United 
States goods in South America. 

The first of the conventions to 
be ratified was that with Uru- 
guay, and the others, both rati- 
fied, pending and proposed, are all 
modeled upon that successful 
treaty. Uruguay’s trade conven- 
tion was favorably acted upon by 
the United States Senate in Octo- 
ber, 1918. Since then Panama and 
Guatemala have entered into sim- 
ilar conventions with the United 
States, and negotiations with Nic- 
aragua and Ecuador are practi- 
cally complete, although not yet 
signed or ratified. Argentina and 
the United States are still in prog- 
ress of coming to agreement. Sal- 
vador, Venezuela and Paraguay 
have signed their treaties, but 
fatifications have not yet been ex- 


be afforded to the 
1 





Proposals to all South Ameri- 
can countries have been made, 
and doubtless all are taking some 
action upon the proposal. It is, 
however, considered unethical by 
the State Department publicly to 
discuss the negotiations for a 
treaty, while such treaty is being 
arranged, and consequently no 
very definite information can be 
had. It is known, however, that 
neither Brazil nor Chile has as 
yet looked with favor upon the 
proposition, preferring, apparent- 
ly, the known evils of the exist- 
ing system, with its certain rev- 
enue, to the prospects held out by 
the convention. 


OBJECTS SUMMARIZED 
Speaking of the reasons for 


-taxing commercial travelers and 


their samples so heavily, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, then President of the In- 


ternational High Commission, 
said: 
“It is understood that such 


taxes are intended not exclusively 
for revenue, but also in order to 
equalize the conditions of com- 
petition. For example, advertis- 
ing matter carried by commercial 
travelers is generally taxed, with 
a view to protect the domestic 
printing industry. Local business 
houses wish to be protected at 
least to the extent of offsetting 
the occupational taxes which they 
are required to pay. 

“The objection to this system 
rests on sound economic theory 
familiar throughout the commer- 
cial world. It is clear that the 
removal of local restrictions and 
fees will encourage the presence 
and activity of the representa- 
tives of modern industry and will 
thus proportionately stimulate the 
importation and exportation of 
merchandise. An opportunity will 
merchant 
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ADVERTISING 
= 36 
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DVERTISING is 
to take a prod- 


uct and _ investi- 
gate its Being. Why it 
was made, how it 1s 
made and for whom it 
was made. Then Adver- 
tising tells the world the 
truth of this investigation 
—and the truth prevails. 
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Angier Waterproof Papers 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 

Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels 

Corbin Locks & Hardware 

Cordo-Hyde Laces 

Crawford Ranges 

Depollier Watches 

Fafnir Ball Bearings 

Foss Candies 

Hood Rubber Footwear 

Hood Tires 

La France Shoes 

La Touraine Coffee and Tea 

Moon Cars (Boston Agency) 

New Departure Ball Bearings 
Coaster Brakes 

Polygon Products 

Waltham Grinding Wheels 

Waltham Watches 

Wonder Bending Machines 

Wonseam Shoes 


He Gacaleaf Ca 


ADVERTISING 
AND MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
41 Mr. Vernon STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 
Philadelphia 


PUBLIC ee LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Effective January 1, 1920 


All advertising for insertion on week days will be accepted only for morning 
and evening editions in combination, 





PER “AGATE LINE 








POSITION OR CLASSIFICATION | Morning Sunday 
| Sunday and | and 
| Evening Evening 

8 Re ieee | $ .30 $ 40 } “$ 45 
oe Blac o ng oh thd cok dat eaeee call .60 65 80 
SE AEs ons Sukec0aé oh 066 as0s6 +c gutveseel .40 -50 60 
EL... i cdh cnsecd deena soak ve ccuaeen 35 -50 -50 
OS eS eee brie ee 40 55 70 
Reading Notices (Foot of Column, 

BG ED o's Kea dice cdeeennces First Page| 3.00 5.00 | 5.00 

oe south Kenia sak meen ste Inside Pages 2.00 4.00 | 4.00 


*SUNDAY ROTOGRAVURE-INTAGLIO 
SECTION 


a ee 2 SET EL oe 55 
13 Times Within One Year................-. .49 
26 Times Within One Year...............-- 47 
52 Times Within One Year................. | 45 


( Minimum Space 50 lines. Forms close 12 days/| 
in advance date of publication. Column meas- 
+4 urement 29 agate lines wide, 294 lines deep. 7 
cols. wide, 2058 lines to peer. Cancellations not 
accepted within 21 days of publication ate. 





Retail Public L Ledger, | ree 
Rate for advertisers using Public Ledger 
__ (Morning and Evening) per line...... + 


POSITION RATES: When a conditic n of order and if available. Following 
or next to reading matter add 20% to rates. Following and next to re 
ing matter add 30% to rates. Last page Public Ledger, daily and specified 
page ney | Ledger, combined add 25%. Top of page, run of paper, 
two times the above rate per line. Top. of pages 2 or 3, three times 
the rate per line. 





























- ~ PER AG ATE LINE _ 

















Financial, Insurance and Commercial Adver-| ee 
tising Used Within One Year: [Morning "Sunday Sunday 
IE : Edition 
vening | Evening 
SA. sn oa Nc adebdiadniina tae abbateai $ 55 | $ .75 | $ .60 
ont dwanbn ears i centdhttswcutintes 51 -70 55 
iS so. atten ydegekcbhialéanenneweelk 49 
Es 6560004046.6605%nhieeedeh bode ieak 47 
wn .\.c'ee se nhecns tu daledeeesnaksh se 45 , i ane 





No Display Advertising will be accepted for the First page, nor any adver- 
tising for Editorial pages. 

Recognized advertising agency commission 15%. NO CASH DISCOUNT. 

All bills payable 15th of month following. 

Advertising on page 2 limited to one-quarter page or equivalent. 

*Rates leapepentir stated on orders are assumed to be clerical errors, and 
charges will be mate in accordance with rate card. 

































































dasses to increase their profits 
through the introduction and sale 
of new articles, while the cus- 
toms duties levied thereon will 
accrue to the benefit of the entire 
community. The experience of 

leading commercial nations has 
R shown that the best interests of a 

country are not served by taxa- 
tion which strikes at a class mere- 
ly because it is easily reached. 
Most nations have found it ad- 
yantageous to take a national 
view of the operations of com- 
mercial travelers. So long as 
varying local burdens exist, sales- 
— men will naturally seek only at- 
day tractive opportunities, and as a re- 


.. suit the provinces which most 
g . 
ae need to develop their commerce 
45 may receive the least attention. 
- “The object of the several con- 
50 ventions is thus to promote com- 
70 mercial relations between the re- 
00 spectivé countries by facilitating 
00 the operations of commercial trav- 
elers, particularly as regards li- 
cense fees and the customs treat- 
ment of samples. This is accom- 
plished by the substitution of a 
single license fee, for the numer- 
ous focal taxes and fees. The 
treaty also provides that samples 
without commerciai value shall be 
a admitted free of duty, while other 
samples are to be granted tempo- 
rary free admission under bond 
ail for their re-exportation within 
j six months. The treaty defines 
= what shall be considered samples 
fied without value, and supplementary 
er, protocols place in the same class 
ma: advertising matter in reasonable 
= — carried by the traveler. 
— urthermore, the countries are 
= bound to simplify customs for- 
= malities as much as possible with 
on a view to avoid delay in the clear- 
aia ance of samples. The laws of 
30 most Latin-American countries 
55 already contain provisions on this 


subject, but the practice is not 
, uniform, and in some cases the 
— privileges are restricted.” 

er- In order to secure the privi- 
leges conceded by these treaties, 
it is necessary for the commercial 
traveler to comply with certain 
ind requirements, the most important 
of which is the securing of a cer- 
tificate of identification proving 
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his authority to act as agent for 
the American company represent- 
ed. The certificate must be legal- 
ized by the consular officer of the 
country concerned. 

The treaties themselves are 
very short and succinct docu- 
ments, averaging ten articles each, 
and covering such subjects as the 
payment of a single license fee, 
procedure in case of war, certifi- 
cation of character and visé by 
consulate, selling of samples with- 
out ‘an importer’s license, free ad- 
mission of valueless samples and 
the declaration of what a value- 
less sample may be, bonding of 
valued samples for six months in 
place of paying import duties, 
simplification of customs formali- 
ties. An important article specifies 
that no license is required by: 

Persons traveling only to study 
trade and its needs, even though 
they initiate commercial relations, 
provided they do not make sales 
of merchandise; persons operat- 
ing through local agencies which 
pay the license fee or other im- 
posts to which their business is 
subject and travelers who are ex- 
clusively buyers. 

South America is in need of 
much that the United States can 
sell her. The United States im- 
ports much from South America. 
Anything on the part of either 
North or South America which 
interferes with trade, or makes it 
more difficult in one South Amer- 
ican nation than another, can log- 
ically be considered as inimical to 
the interests of both Americas. 

It is not for the interest of 
some South American nations 
that others make trade easier with 
the United States. This fact, 
which is being appreciated below 
the equator, both from the na- 
tional and international point of 
view, is rapidly bringing about the 
negotiation and ratification of 
these treaties with countries hith- 
erto unfavorable to them. It seems 
probable that it will be only a 
short time before this simple trade 
convention will apply to all of 
South America and some of the 
most annoying and _ restrictive 
features of foreign trade in the 
Latin-Americas be eliminated. 











Bakers Use Same Plan to Sell Bread 


All Work According to a Definite Programme Laid Out in Advance, and 
Advertising Is Identical 


A MERICA leads in many 
things, but in bread ccn- 


sumption per capita it ranks fifth 
among the great nations of the 
world. This is in keeping, how- 
ever, with the American custom 
of paying little attention to any- 
thing that points to true economy, 
especially as pertains to the table. 
It is this fact that has caused 
eighty-three prominent independ- 
ent bakers in various parts of the 


such as hangers, window display 
cut-outs, window trims, counter 
easels, shelf strips, calendars, fibre 
signs and various novelties both 
for dealers and consumers. This 
gives them a connective campaign, 
together with all of the advantages 
of collective buying. 

Every baker who adopts the 
plan is furnished with a complete 
set of newspaper advertisements, 
and these are inserted in accord- 





STREET-CAR ADVERTISING FOR THE BAKERS’ CAMPAIGN 


United States to start a campaign 
for the purpose of increasing the 
consumption of the staff of life. 

Of course, the secondary, but 
equally important object is to in- 
crease the use of bakers’ bread 
as compared with that baked in 
the home. 

These eighty-three bakers all 
use the same brand, which they 
call American-Maid Bread, and 
they all use the same merchandis- 
ing, sales and advertising plan, 

The formula everywhere is 
identical, which insures a stand- 
ardized loaf of high quality, and 
the same American-Maid design 
and the same plans are used all 
the way through up to the ship- 
ping cases, which likewise are of 
the same design. 

Included in this identical mate- 
rial are. wrappers, posters, metal 


signs, together with store material 
106 


ance with a carefully arranged 
schedule. In addition ‘to this ma- 
terial, which. belongs to the ad- 
vertising exclusively, the plan fur- 
ther involves a service which 
includes the actual demonstration 
in every bakery by an _ expert 
baker, of the proper way to make 
the American-Maid loaf of qual- 
ity and appearance that in itself 
will be the best recommendation 
for baker’s bread. This is done 
previous to the beginning of the 
campaign in order that the bread 
itself may be right when the cam- 
paign starts. 


LOCAL SALESMEN INSTRUCTED 
The plan further involves the 
sending of expert salesmen to 4 


given city just at the time the 
campaign is ready to start. These 


salesmen travel the routes with 
the baker’s salesmen with a view 
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National Advertisers 


Here is the evidence that Drug Topics is read. These na- 
tionally advertised products are being advertised in the 
January issue of Drug Topics: 


*Mennen Shaving Cream 

U. S. Rubber Company 
Armand Face Powder 
Venus Pencils 

Vivadou’s Mavis Talc 

Davol Rubber Goods 
Listerine 

Lash-brow-ine 

McK. & R. Health Helps 
Murine Eye Water 

Ingersoll Watches 

Abbott Laboratories 
Webster’s Aspirin 

American Can Co. 

Bass Camera Co. 

H. E. Dusenberry & Co.’s Mothaline 
E. Fougera & Co. 

Hostetter’s Bitters 

Keasbey & Mattison 

Koken Laboratories 

Liquid Carbonic Co. 

Morgan Drug Co. 

Mead, Johnson & Co.’s Dextri-Maltose 
Smith, Kline & French Aspirin 


—and still more advertisers who know that Drug Topics 
is live. 


Forms for the February issue close January 15 


Gopics 
rug Gopics 
The Magazine of the drug trade 


89 Fulton Street, New York 


F co thon ents . Editor 


V. E. PRATT, Publisher MARVIN S. SMALL, Business Mgr. 
FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mgr. W. B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr. 








35 West 39th Street, N. Y. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern FANNY FRANE, Pacific Coast 
Adv. Mgr. Adv. Mgr. 

Arcade Bldg., St. Louis Los Angeles, Cal. 


GEO. M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mgr. 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Any product is the sum to- 
tal of the spirit and ability 
of the men back of it. 


Character must be in the 
organization before it can be 
translated into a thing of 
wood or iron or steel. 


Rightly to interpret that in- 
herent character and express 
it in understandable words, 
is the somewhat difficult 
task of advertising. 


The 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company 


Advertising 


MADISON THEATRE BUILDING, DETROIT 


DAYTON OFFICE: 
709-710 Dayton Savings and 


Trust Bldg. 
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of “conducting a personal sales- 
manship school, and showing them 
how to increase sales at the stores 
at which they are already leaving 
their bread, and how to secure 
customers that they had not here- 
tofore been able to sell, They fur- 
ther show the regular salesmen 
the best way to distribute and to 
display the advertising material. 
They also school the regular sales- 
men in pointing out to the various 
retailers the advantages of stock- 
ing a quality loaf of bread, and 
the further advantages of a big 
turn-over and a large volume in 
the sale of bread. 

The following is an illustration 
or an example of one of the sell- 
ing arguments; The grocer can be 
truthfully shown where a twenty- 
four-pound sack of flour nets him 
a profit of 20 per cent, and such a 
size sack is sold to the average 
customer about once a month. If 
a twenty-four-pound sack of flour 
were made into twenty-five 15- 
cent loaves of bread his profit 
would be about 62 cents on the 
same volume of flour, but even 
more important than this is the 
fact that the flour calls for a sale 
once a month, while the bread calls 
for a sale every day, and in this 
way gives the grocer thirty con- 
tacts monthly with a customer, 
and always with the opportunity 
of selling more and other goods at 
even more attractive profits. 


PLANS NOT LEFT TO LOCAL 
INITIATIVE 


Every baker who accepts this 
plan is furnished with a definite 
monthly programme that gives 
him absolute information as to 
how and why and what is to be 
done during the ensuing thirty 
days. 

Saturday, let us say, is opening 
day. The programme will point 
out that on this date a newspaper 
advertisement four columns wide 
by 175 lines deep is to appear in 
the leading morning papers. On 
that same date the erection of 
posters. is to be begun, 

On the following Monday the 
second advertisement appears, this 
time in the afternoon papers. It 
measures three columns by 150 
lines. On this same date a chan- 
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delier hanger is to be distributed 
among salesmen, each salesman 
having a sufficient number of 
hangers to be given one to each 
store. The programme explains 
to the salesmen the best way to 
get these hangers properly shown 


in the stores. 


On Wednesday the baker is ad- 
vised to check his posting, to see 
that it is accurate and the sales- 
men are instructed to cali the 
dealers’ attention to the large 
posters which are displayed on 
boards 10 feet by 25 feet, and so 
on through the month, the thing to 
be done each day being empha- 
sized under that date—every news- 
paper advertisement described— 
every piece of advertising material 
to be used during that month ac- 
curately described and the best 
method to secure full value dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

A day during the month is set 
for the meeting of salesmen, at 
which time the material for the 
succeeding month is carefully 
gone over, its selling points pointed 
out and a report required from 
each salesman of the number of 
pieces of material that have been 
distributed and properly displayed, 
the number of new shops added, 
etc. These meetings are round- 
table affairs to which every sales- 
man is invited to give his expe- 
riences, the things he has had to 
meet and the methods he has used 
to overcome them. The sales man- 
ager furnishes instructions and 
further lessons in carrying out the 
plan for increased sales. 

From the foregoing it may be 
seen that this comprehensive plan 
as now applied to American-Maid 
bread is a genuine co-operative 
application of the value of adver- 
tising when used in the only proper 
way, and that is when the adver- 
tising itself is backed up by the 
production of quality goods and 
by the careful instruction and su- 
pervision of the salesmen in their 
methods. It is impossible for any 
one baker or small manufacturer 
in any line to do this by himself 
with the same degree of com- 
pleteness, 

This plan is not revolutidnary 
because it is practically the same 
thing that is being done by very 
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We Have the Article 


Have You the 
Sales Organization? 


A manufacturer of gas appli- 
ances has been making a vac- 
uum cleaner as a side line. 

Without intensive sales effort 
or advertising, 116,000 have 
been sold. Most of them in 
New England. 

The machine is entirely dif- 
ferent in principle and appear- 
ance from‘any other now on the 
market. Our patents have 
eleven years to run. We be- 
lieve the machine overcomes all 
difficulties in the use of a hand- 
operated vacuum cleaner. Eas- 
ily carried in one hand, easily 
operated, its convenience ap- 
peals. A competitive test will 
show that it cleans rugs, stair 
carpets, matting, upholstery, 
etc., more rapidly and more 
thoroughly than any of the elec- 
tric machines in common use. 
Has retailed at $7.00. The 
profit is substantial. 

We are confident that, at this 
time, an extensive advertising 
campaign, backed by proper 
sales effort, would sell hundreds 
of thousands of these machines. 

We can make them, but have 
neither the organization, capital 
or experience necessary to do 
the sales work. 

This advertisement is there- 
fore published with the thought 
that it may interest a sales or- 
ganization or an advertising 
agency who might bring it to 

the attention of one of their 
clients. 


Address: MANUFACTURER 
Box 131, Care Printers’ Ink 
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large manufacturers whose out- 
put justifies them in going into the 
merchandising of their product 
upon a large scale. 

The plan is rather evolutionary 
in that it enables*the smaller man- 
ufacturer to use the same thor- 
ough methods of the larger manu- 
facturer, and yet at an expense 
that would be chargeable only to 
a branch of equal size by the lar- 
ger manufacturer. It will be in- 
teresting to know just how far 
and in how many lines this devel- 
opment will occur. 





Canada Grants Credits for Eu- 
ropean Buyers 


Canada has opened credits of $1,006, 
003,391, for the purchase of Canadian 
goods by foreign countries. Of this 
total amount credits comprising $25,- 
000,000 each have been established for 
France, Belgium, Greece and Rumania. 
The balance of $6,003,391 comprises the 
credit established for Italy. 





New Officers of “Fire and 
Water Engineering” 


Fire and Water Engineering, New 
York, has three new officers as a re 
sult of promotions recently made by 
Charles B. Hayward, president. The 
new officers are Karl . Mann, vice 
president; Robert H. Lockwood, secre- 
tary, and Irving H. Case, treasurer. 





Jay Dewey Made Lexington 
Sales Manager 


Jay Dewey, who served for three 
pon as manager of the Kansas City 
ranch of the Lexington Motor Company, 
Connersville, Ind., and who has been 
a district sales manager for that com- 
pany, has been appointed director of 
sales. 





Packard Automobile Export 
Advertising Manager 
William Carl Chapman, sgoentty, as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Pack 
ard Motor Car Company of New York, 
has been made director of the export 
advertising of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. , 





Benton Hopkins With Denby 
" Motor Truck 


Benton Hopkins, formerly with the 
Austin Company, industrial engineer and 
builder, Cleveland, as advertising man- 
ager, has been a pointed advertisi 





manager of the Denby Motor Truc 
Company, Detroit. 
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Advertisers with 
Vision 
who advertise a well-known pro- 
duct in New York City will find it 
very much to their advantage to 
get in touch with us immediately 
and secure the facts concerning a 
sure method of making their ad- 


vertising appeals in the Metropolis 


more effective. 


Our proposition is the biggest, 
most effective and most economical 
of its kind. 


It presents your message in 825,000 
places every day in such a way 
that it cannot help being read. 


Telephone Cortlandt Official and 
ask for P. W. Eldridge, Sales 
Manager, Directory Advertising, 
or write him, New Y ork Telephone 
Soar ye Dey Street, New 
IN. I. 


York, 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Radiators 


Harrison is another of a long list 
of names which have been added 
to the American automobile vocab- 
ulary through advertising prepared 
by Campbell-Ewald Company. This 
organization has always pre- 
pared Harrison Radiator national 
advertising. 







































“McClure’s” Sold to Herbert 
Kaufman 


Frederick L. Collins, President of the 
McClure Publications, Inc., announces 
that Herbert Kaufman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior since ‘September, 
1918, in charge of the Americanization 

amme, has purchased McClure’s 
sine. His resignation from the 
Departmerit of the Interior becomes ef- 
fective January 1. Mr. Kaufman has 
ired all the stock of the company 
will be editor of the magazine. 

Associated with him are George L. 

Storm, chairman of the board of direc- 


tors of the American Safety Razor 
Company; Leon Shinasi, cigarette 
manufacturer; J. F. Bresnahan, vice 


president of the American Chicle Com- 
pany; J. O’Hara Cosgrave, formerly 
with Everybody's; Edgar Sisson, for- 
merly with Cosmpolitan and associate 
chairman on the Committee on Public 
Information, and Frederick L. Collins, 
president of McClure Publications, Inc. 
No changes in the present staff are 
contemplated, according to a statement 
made by Mr. Collins, who will continue 
a president of the company. Arthur 
§. Moore will remain as advertising 


director. 


Many New Members of Chi- 
cago Advertising Council 


The membership drive in behalf of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce resulted in 
bringing in 345 new members. The 
advertising men divided themselves up 
into teams and made a determined can- 
vass of the entire advertising fraternity 
of the city. The various teams repre- 
sented newspapers, magazines and farm 
papers, business papers, direct-by-mail 
advertising, outdoor advertising, and 
manufacturers. 


O. R. French With Seeds 
Agency 

Oakley R. French has left the ad- 
Yertising department of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
to become a member of the staff of the 
Russel M. Seeds Company, advertising 
agency at Indianapolis. e was for- 
tierly with Eli Lilly & Co,, leaving their 
employ to enter the United States Ma- 
rine Cornea. He joined the Goodyear 
company after receiving his discharge 

the service. 


New Farm Journal Advertiser 


The Adjustable Spring Seat Company, 
Cleveland, plans a general advertising 
campaign in farm journals and imple- 
ment dealer publications. This company 
Manufactures a tractor and implement 
seat with resiliency features which, it 
is claimed, will revolutionize implement 
tiding. The advertising account has 

obtained by The House of Hub- 
bell, advertising agency, Cleveland. 
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R. Wentworth Floyd With 
New York “Evening Post” 


R. Wentworth Floyd has entered the 
organization of the New York Evening 


° Post with the title of promotion man- 


ager. He was previously secretary of 
the Hawley Advertising Company, bee 
York. While the facts were not given 
out, Mr. Floyd left the agency shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, acting as 
New York Chief of Bureau on “Intelli- 
gence,” which had to do with commis- 
sions, passports and overseas service. 
Before the ag gem of the Haw- 
ley company, Mr. Floyd will be remem- 
bered as having had charge of promo- 
tion and trade aid of the Butterick 
Publishing Company and, under Thomas 
Balmer, for the Woman’s World. He 
was previously sales and advertising 
manager of Stollwerck .Brothers, pur- 
chasing agent of the Savage’ Arms Com- 
any, and still earlier, assistant to John 
risbane Walker. 


L. W. Thomas With Okla- 
homa City Agency 

L. W. Thomas has recently been 
made a member of the copy staff of the 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Thomas was formerly 
a member of the service department of 
the Omaha World-Herald, and was at 
one time with the Chicago Examiner, 
and Lord & Thomas, advertising agency, 
Chicago. 


Harry Goodwin Made Adver- 
tising Director 


Harry Goodwin has been made direc- 
tor of advertising of Gilbert & Fried- 
land, Inc., music publishers, New York. 
Mr. Goodwin was formerly a member 
of the tal department of Jos. 4 
ue Co., music publishers, New 

ork. 


Representatives Club Will 
Hear George W. Perkins 


George W_ Perkins will speak on 
“Fundamental Causes of | Industrial 
Unrest,” at the thirteenth annual din- 
ner of the Representatives Club in New 
York, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, on 
January 9. 


Has Ridgway Dynamo Account 


The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine 
Company, of Ridgway, Pa., manufac- 
turer of dynamos, turbines and gen- 
erators, has placed its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of the Richard S. 
Rauh Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. F. Miller With Seaman 
Agency 
C. F. Miller has resigned from Ben- 
son, Campbell & Slaten, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency, to take a 
the Chicago office of the 
man, Inc. 


osition in 
rank Sea- 
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Campaign to 
Advertise Resources of 
Philippines 





"THE Philippine Government is 
contemplating an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign in the spring 
to spread throughout the United 
States knowledge of Philippine 
resources and staple products, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from Ma- 
nila to the New York Commercial 
Agency of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The proposed fund will 
be not less than $150,000, it is 
expected. 

The Philippine Government has 
been planning means to stimulate 
interest in their home resources 
and products for some time, but 
such plans have been delayed in 
execution because of events aris- 
ing out of the war. Up to the 
present time it has been able ‘to 
go no further than to establish 
commercial agencies in San Fran- 
cisco and New York for the pur- 
pose of furnishing information 
and’ answering inquiries. The 
New York agency has been only 
recently established, this being 
due to the efforts of J. J. Rafferty, 
Director of the Philippine Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry, who 
after spending the last year in the 
United States has returned to 
Manila. All inquiries should be 
addressed to this agency, which 
has quarters in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. The com- 
mercial agent is Arsenio N. Luz, 
a Philippine newspaper man. 

The Philippine Government 
wishes to make the archipelago 
known as “one of the richest spots 
in the world,” and that it has vast 
resources which await develop- 
ment by American capital. It 
plans to advertise its sugar, cocoa- 
nut and rubber lands; its 610,000 
square miles of commercial for- 
ests; its deposits of copper, iron, 
coal and oil ; its 8,000,000 farm and 
home owners. It also wishes to 
educate Americans as to the ad- 
vantages of the Philippine climate 
and the beauties of the scenery, 
as well as to the friendliness of 
the inhabitants. 
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Club Trains Girls for Adver- 


tising Business 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
New Orleans reports that it has taken 
up as its principal work during the 
coming year a course on advertising 
which is intended to form the connect. 
ing link between employers and yo 
women who give promise for the 
vertising business. The local advertis 
ing field is broadening so rapidly that 
virtually every establishment in the 
city has enlarged its staff within the 
past year. Even with these additions 
they are often compelled to call upon 
temporary help when there is an un- 
usual rush of work. 

Because of the demand for better 


trained advertising workers, even 
among the amateurs, the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club has formed a student or 


Junior League in the club—this league 
a. composed of girls in the Francis 
» A icholls Industrial School, girls’ 
high schools and Newcomb College. 
The members are formed into classes 
and are given talks on the advertising 
business and advised on what subjects 
taken up in school best prepare for an 
advertising career. 

The technical points of art in adver- 
tising and the advertising appeal, as 
presented in copy writing, are being 
presented to these students. The club re- 
ports that the results are already most 
gratifying, and that some of the young 
women could now fill minor positions, 
in case of emergency. 





Theatrical Sensation Gives Ad- 
vertising Keynote 


A good example of how the adver- 
tiser may tie his advertising to current 
events or even amusements is this ad- 
vertisement of Franklin Simon & Cao. 
which sppenred in a New York paper 
when “Aphrodite” made its sensational 
theatrical opening appearance: 

“APHRODITE PEARLS 
“In Beauty Like the Goddess, 
in Lustre Like the Pearls with 
Which She Arose From the 


Sea 

“When Aphrodite, most beautiful of 
goddesses, was born at moonlight from 
the foam of the sea, she wore a rope 
of pearls from the kingdom of Neptune. 
Because within their limpid depths 
these pearls of Franklin Simon & Co 
imprison the sparkle of sea foam 
fused with the pale lustre of moon- 
light, they are called Aphrodite pearls. 
They are twins to the pearls of the 
sea, so like the pearls of Aptirodite that 
Demetrios himself could not have dis 
covered the difference!” 


C. L. Dodge Joins Mathewson 





Agency 
Charles L. Dodge, formerly with 
H. W. Dubiske & ox. investment s¢ 


curities, has joined the Ward McK. 
Mathewson advertising agency, New 
or 
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W. C. Betts Heads Canadian 


Advertisers 
New officers and directors of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers, In- 
corporated, have been recently elected. 

W. C. Betts, S. Davis & Sons, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, is now president of the 
association. The other officers are: D. 
George Clark, McClary’ Manufacturing 
Co, London, Ont., vice-president; J. 
R. Kirkpatrick, E. W. Gillett Co., Lim- 
ited, treasurer; and Miss Florence 
Clotworthy, secretary. 

The directors of the association are: 
A. D. Cridland, Canadian Kodak Co., 
Limited, Toronto; E. G. Hogarth, Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, Wind- 
sor; F. W. Hunt, Massey-Harris Co., 
Limited, Toronto; F. W. Stewart, Cluett 
Peabody & Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal; W. G. Steward, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto; H. S. Van Scoyoc, Canada 
Cement Co., Limited, Montreal. 


Detroit and Toledo Sunday 


Papers Raise Price 

The Sunday newspapers of Detroit 
will raise their price to ten cents on 
January 4. Another increase in the 
price of Sunday newspapers will be 
made on January 4, at Toledo, O., by 
the Times. The Sunday Toledo Times 
maintained a price of five’ cents 
throughout the war. Now it announces 
that a sharp advance in the cost of 
paper makes necessary a price of seven 
cents. 


Disston Company Has New 
Advertising Manager 


K. L. Zimmerman has been made 
advertising manager of Henry Disston 

Sons, ° Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
maker of “Keystone” saws and tools. 
Mr. Zimmerman bas been a member of 
the Disston advertising department 
since July, 1919. He came to the Diss- 
ton organization from the advertising 
department of the General Motors Ex- 
port Company, New York. 


Philadelphia Bank a National 


Advertiser 
A local and national advertising 
campaign, in which newspapers and 
Magazines will be employed, will be 
wdertaken for the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank by Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


New Agency Formed at Mon- 
treal 
Publicity, 


National Limited, Mon- 


treal, is the name of the new agency 
formed in Montreal by E. Emery, for- 
Merly advertising manager of the Lake 
ti the Woods Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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Resolved: Let’s Get Out of the 
Rut During 1920 


Burrato Speciatty Company 
MaANvuFActTuRERS oF Liguip VENEER. 


Burrato, December 22, 1919. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It certainly was refreshing to read 
that article in your December 11th is- 
sue, “Advertising Anaesthesia,” by 
Samuel F. Williams, president, Sweets 
Company of America, Inc. You prob- 
ably know my thoughts along the lines 
Mr. Williams has pursued well enough 
to know that I heartily endorse every- 
thing he said. The only difference is 
that he has the faculty of putting his 
thoughts down clearly in black and 
white and I haven't. 

Too many advertisers are giving the 
greater share of their attention to 
domination by means of sheer space; 
too few to domination by means “of 
ideas. Too much faith is put in con- 
sistency, not enough in variety. Too 
many advertising men are sticking to 
text-book, rule-of-thumb principles; too 
few are working out their own prin- 
ciples. For advertising is not an exact 
science, no where near it. 

Let us have more articles like Mr. 
Williams’—and more from him, too. In 
these days of rising costs of adver- 
tising, crowded space conditions, 
doubled and tripled appropriations, we 
need to give more and more thought 
to making our advertisements stand 
out, causing them to be read and our 
goods to be talked about. 

I am glad Mr. Williams wrote that 
article. We advertising men need some 
more of that same kind of talk—a 
great deal more. 

Lioyp MANSFIELD, 
Advertising Department. 





Herman Philipson Out of 
Newspaper Work 


Herman Philipson, director of adver- 
tising for the Dallas, Tex., Times Her- 
ald, has resigned to become assistant to 
Herbert Marcus, of the Neiman-Marcus 
Company, Dallas. During the war Mr. 
Philipson was selected to handle the 
advertising campaign, at Washington, 
for War Savings Stamps, but later left 
that post to join the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


J. F. Strouse With Photo 
Paper Company 


J. F._ Strouse, recently with the 
Charles Everett Johnson Company, ad- 
vertising art service, Chicago, as sales 
manager, is now general manager of 
the Kilborn Photo-Paper Company, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia. 


Maurice Willens, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Daniel Hays 
Land Company, Chicago, has become 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Sachs & Svoboda Art Studios, Chicago. 
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WILL 


Publish America’s Greatest 
Automobile Show Number 


The Twin City Automobile, Truck, Tractor and Industrial 
Exposition, January 31 to February 7, 1920, is a manufacturers’ 
a$ well as a dealers’ show. It is the first time it has been sanctioned 
as a National show. Floor space already sold is larger than that 
of two of the great National shows combined. 


The Show Number of The Minneapolis Tribune, to be pub- 
lished Sunday, February 1, likewise will eclipse all previous show 
numbers. 





The Minneapolis Tribune was the pioneer in the Northwest in 
helping to establish the automobile industry. 


Ever since automobiles were known The Minneapolis Tribune 
has carried, year after year, more automobile advertising than any 
other paper published in the Northwest, and, in three issues, it 
carried more than any other show number published in the United 
States. 


The Minneapolis Tribune sells each day, according to latest 
reports to the government, 21,528 more copies than are. sold by 
any other daily newspaper in the Northwest, and 39,155 more 
each Sunday. 


That is why The Minneapolis Tribune is the choice of local 
dealers as well as of manufacturers as the medium in Minneapolis 
in which to carry the bulk of their ‘advertising. 

There will be four sections of The Tribune’s Automobile 
Number—Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors, Accessories. Copy 
should reach The Tribune office at least a week in advance of 
publication to insure proper location. 


GERALD PIERCE 
Manager of Advertising 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, JOSEPH S. SCOLARE, GUY S. OSBORN, 
Eastern Representative, Detroit Representative, Western Representative, 
810 Times Bldg., 701 Ford Bidg., Tribune Bldg., 
New York. Detroit, Mich. Chicago. 

Cc. A. COUR, e BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY, 
St. Louis Representative, Pacific Coast Representative, 
Globe-Democrat Bldg., 520 Examiner Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal, 


The Minneapolis Tribune. 
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How the Advertising of Chemical 
~ Science Is Stimulating Prog- 


ress in Industry 


Campaign of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Shows Some of the Peculiar Problems 
Facing American Manufacturers 


By Henry Burwen 


vv E cut up and destroyed a 
lot of scarves so as to be 
absolutely sure of the scarves in 
this sale,” read the recent news- 
paper advertisement of a well- 
known department store. “We 
wanted to know ourselves, and 
wanted to be able to tell you, not 
claims, but facts, supported by the 
relentless science of chemistry.” 

The store in question has sub- 
jected to chemical tests the goods 
which it purchases—the wools, the 
silks and cottons, the hosiery, 
coats, suits and dresses, to deter- 
mine the purity of the material, 
or the degree of cotton mixture, 
as an aid to intelligent buying as 
well as an aid to selling. 

The war has brought the scien- 
tis® out into the limelight. Down 
in Washington were many dollar- 
a-year men who came into close 
contact with their accomplish- 
ments and who took home with 
them a knowledge which they are 
utilizing in their business. 

To the great majority of execu- 
tives, however, chemistry and 
science seem like far-away, theo- 
tetical subjects, remote from the 
practicalities of business. Because 
of this Arthur D. Little, Inc., an 
organization of chemical engineers 
at Cambridge, Mass., has under- 
taken a national campaign of ad- 
vertising. In page space it is 
telling the story of what science 
can do for the every-day business 
man, In so doing this enterprise 
projects itself out of the ranks 
of “non-advertisable” businesses. 
While there are many chemical 
engineering organizations in the 
country, their advertising has con- 
sisted mostly of a conventional 
card in chemical journals. 

Inquiries from the national ad- 
vertising are averaging about 300 


amonth. They show the typical . 
1 





problems confronting business 
men to-day. From a_ hosiery 
manufacturer comes the question, 
Can a method be devised for 
marking the product indelibly? 
From a shoe manufacturer comes 
the query, What is the cause of 
stains on white shoes and what 
is the remedy? A large firm 
wishes specifications set for the 
purchase of paint for certain pur- 
poses. Another question relates 
to the testing and inspecting of 
structural material used in a new 
manufacturing building. One asks 
about the installation and organi- 
zation of a research laboratory. 
Another firm inquires regarding 
the possibility of utilizing a wood 
waste. 


LEADS TO MORE SCIENTIFIC 
CHANDISING 


Advertising is here opening up 
a vast undeveloped market for 
scientific service. What a field of 
possibility lies in setting specifi- 
cations for competitive purchase 
alone! Buying on a price basis 
alone, as it is mostly done at pres- 
ent, is unfair to both buyer and 
seller, Only by specification and 
test can purchasing be placed on 
a true competitive basis. Large 
concerns and institutions have 
been shopping in this manner for 
a long time past, but there is no 
reason why it cannot be extended 
to smaller business as well. 

Take the matter of coal. Many 
concerns are buying on a basis of 
heat units rather than pounds, A 
seller guarantees that his product 
contains 14,000 British Thermal 
Units, 7 per cent of ash, and 1 per 
cent of surphur. If the product 
equals this guarantee within rea- 
sonable variations, the contract 
price is paid. If it falls beiow the 
requirements, deductions from the 
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Brynjulf Strandenaes 


Mr. Strandenaes has 
been chosen a member 
of this organization 
because of his extra- 
ordinary capabilities in 
the handling of color 
both in line and in 
mass. 


He brings to these 
studios a fund of prac- 
tical knowledge gained 
from years of study 
and experience in the 
ateliers of the art cen- 
ters here and abroad. 


This ability to adapt 
the precepts of artistic 
usage to the needs of 
commercialism, is 
shared in common by 
all the artists who 
make up our person- 


nel. 


Louis C. Pedlar, tnc. 


Counsellors in Art 


95 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 


Telephone Madison Square 511 


























quoted figure are made; while if 
it is superior to specification, a 
bonus is paid. In a recent in- 
stance where a contract was made 
on this basis, analysis showed the 
material to be below the guaran- 
teed requirements on a delivery of 
5,000 tons and a deduction of 
$1,800 was made. 

When the happy state is reached 
where all competitive purchasing 
is done on such a scientific basis, 
selling and marketing quality prod- 
ucts will become an easier task. 
For what maker of a good product 
does not have difficulty in convine- 
ing buyers of the excellence of 
his product and of the fact 
that the extra quality is worth 
a higher price? Chemnistry sug- 
gests unsuspected keynotes to 
many difficult-to-advertise prod- 
ucts. 

Not alone does science aid in 
enumerating the specifications for 
known requirements; it is useful 
in determining when different and 
less costly materials will serve 
equally well, or when more costly 
materials will mean an_ ultimate 
saving. There is a manufacturing 
concern which was using a certain 
type of cylinder oil for all its ma- 
chines. Analysis of the actual re- 
quirements revealed that for many 
of its units different grades were 
suitable. The needs of the vari- 
ous equipments were determined 
and specifications drawn with a 
resultant saving of over $2,000 a 
year. 

During the war every nation did 
remarkable things in the way of 
developing substitutes. Manufac- 
turers found that in many of their 
parts they were using a more ex- 
pensive material than was neces- 
sary. Science with its exact tests 
demonstrates where substitution 
can be made without danger of 
quality. In one plant where 4 
complete investigation was made 
the substitutions which were 
found possible kept many costs 
nearly to the pre-war level. 

Another angle of this is in the 
purchase of supplies used by ev- 
ery sort of business. Sometimes 
it is found that materials used by 
the purchaser can be easily made 
from the raw ingredients. A boil- 
er compound used by one concern 
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The Syracuse 


Post- Standard 
IS FIRST 


In 


Auto 














SYRACUSE 
LOGICAL TRADING 
CENTER OF 



































The record of the Syracuse Post-Standard 
for the year of 1919, in Automobile and Tire 
advertising FAR EXCEEDS the total lineage 
of either of the Syracuse Evening papers or the 
other Sunday paper. Local and National Auto 
and Tire advertisers prefer The Syracuse Post- 
Standard because it carries their sales message di- 
rectly into a most lucrative and responsive trad- 
ing territory. The Syracuse Post-Standard, daily 
and Sunday, has the largest average seven-day 
circulation of any Syracuse newspaper 
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225 FIFTH AVE. 





KNOW — 


DON’T GUESS 


Surface car advertising in New 
York City is sold on a knowl- 
edge-plus basis. 


Tell us frankly what you have 
to sell and how it has been sold 
previously. 


We’ll investigate its possibili- 
ties impartially and advise 
whether conditions are favora- 
ble—and if so, the minimum 
cost for an adequate campaign 
in the world’s greatest market. 


Write for further information. 
No obligation or expense in- 
volved. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


JESSE WINBURN, President 

















Tel. Madison Sq. 4680 
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esting 80 cents a gallon was 
found to be made of simple in- 
gredients which could be pur- 
chased at a fraction of the cost. 
Another for which 8 cents a pound 
was paid was found to be made 
of soda ash, tannin and water, and 
could be compounded at about 
one-eighth of what was being paid. 








DISCOVERS UNDEVELOPED USES 


To the chemical engineer come 
atremendous variety of problems, 
from all directions of business; 
sometimes even problems which it 
seems are only distantly related 
tochemistry. In Hawaii, for ex- 
ample, one of the great difficulties 
in growing sugar was the thick 
growths of weeds which choked 
down the sugar stalk. How to 
overcome this? The solution is 
surprising, astonishing. From the 
used sugar stalk is manufactured 
apaper, heavy and brittle, which, 
laid on the ground before the 


weeds begin to grow, prevents 
them from rising. While the 
sugar? — the stalk comes up 


through the ground with a sharply 
pointed end, pierces the paper and 
continues its growth without im- 
pediment. This discovery has in- 
creased production by 25 per cent, 
while labor costs have been re- 
duced 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 
¢There is a use for nearly every- 
thing. That which we call 
waste to-day and which goes into 
the dump heap may to-morrow be 
the beginning of a new industry. 
Study, experiment, tests, will find 
the way. Many, many, are the 
cases where the former waste 
product has become bigger than 
the original business itself. 
Everything material in this 
world is made up of basic elements 
which chemistry analyzes, dissects, 
combines or modifies. From this 
itmay be inferred that even with 
ordinary everyday products, the 
problems presented may be solved 
by science where common knowl- 
edge fails. Chemistry seems only 
distantly related to flavoring ex- 
tracts, yet one manufacturer has 
with the aid of chemistry pre- 
pared himself against future even- 
tualities by the development of a 
non-alcoholic extract; at the same 
time placing himself in possession 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


The most recent ac- 
quisition to The Times 
advertising staff was at 
one time a traveling sales- 
man for men’s underwear 
and clothing in the terri- 
tory which includes 
Washington. 

The other day he said * 
to the publisher: 

“T know personally a 
half dozen highly desir- 
able and successful mer- 
chants in Washington 
who could be interested 
to take on and push a de- 
pendable line of men’s 


clothing. 
“I know personally 
more than a dozen im- 


portant stores that would 
feature a good line of 
men’s underwear in co- 
operation with the manu- 
facturer — stores that 
would back the manufac- 
turer’s advertising with 
their own advertising. 

“Why can’t we bring 
the two together?” 

Is anybody who reads 
this interested to follow 
up this opportunity ? 


The Washington Times 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Einstein says: 


Only twelve people in 
the world can under- 
stand his new theory 
of relativity. 


Plenty of advertising 
copy follows the Ein- 
stein plan and needs 
an interpreter to ac- 
company it. 


My advertising 
goes ‘‘thome’”’ at 
first glance. It 
needs no inter- 
preter. 


Don’t you want 
my kind? 


Series of advertisements for 
advertisers and agencies. 


Prompt attention to out 
of town orders 


22 E. Thirty-First Street 


New York City 
Author of ‘‘Advertise!”’ 
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of an exclusive product, which, 
even without consideration of ef- 
fects of prohibition, may have 
great marketing possibilities, 

It might not seem that in the 
manufacture of enameled ware, 
chemical engineering could ae. 
complish much, yet an investiga- 
tion by a chemical scientist into 
the problems of such a manufac- 
turer resulted in improved proc- 
esses of enameling, in a produc- 
tion that was multiplied five times, 
and a reduction in the number of 


rejections, 

In the development of new 
products science may shorten the 
necessary steps. Investigations 


are being made at this time to de- 
velop such products as a mixed 
cake ready for the oven by the 
addition of water. Experiments 
are also being made upon stich 
things as a method of indelibly 
marking automobile belts; upon 
a furniture polish of new quali- 
ties; a method of making certain 
building materials waterproof, 
Chemistry has in the past been 
responsible for considerable prog- 
ress in industry. Tanning is an 
instance, When the chrome meth- 
od was invented, few tanners in 
this country realized its practica- 
bility or its value. Chemical science 
analyzed the method, extended its 
scope, applied it in a practical 
way, so that in a few years 95 per 
cent of all the upper leather in 
this country was tanned by the 
new method. It has developed the 
value of casein in the manufac- 
ture of a surprising number of 
things, like buttons and _ billiard 
balls, butter substitutes, water 
soluble paints, and paper sizing. 
It has developed a waterproof pa- 
per which will not tear. It has 
developed a new kind of paper 
from bamboo which shows excel- 
lent commercial promise and 
which may help to solve the press- 
ing question of where our future 
paper supplies are to come from. 
This advertising is giving busi- 
ness men a great educational serv- 
ice, for it is awakening them to 
the value of science in business. 
In direct returns it is benefiting 
not alone the Little organization, 
but the chemical profession as 2 
whole. 
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. . . « « . adds character to 
AUTOMOBILE catalogues 


The feeling of distinctiveness, the atmosphere 
of quality and the assurance of service with 
which automobile manufacturers endeavor to 
impress prospective car owners may all be 
reflected in the. binding of the catalogue. 
Interlaken Book Cloth in itself is distinctive. 
Its strength and durability are impressive. 
Its rich, dignified appearance suggests refine- 
ment and good taste. And its use adds 
character to any catalogue or booklet. 
Advertising literature bound in Interlaken 
Cloth is permanent. It looks too good to 
be thrown away. ‘The message reaches the 
men for whom it is intended. Then, the 
inviting appearance of the cover gets attention 
and demands a reading. 

In our cloth-bound booklet, ‘‘Getting Your 
Rooklet Across,’* many other reasons are 
given which show why your /iterature should 
have the advantages assured by the use of 
Interlaken Book Cloth bindings. 


Just say, “‘Send me a copy.”” 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 


Book oe 
Book Cloth 2 
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It is helping to give the chemist 
an important place in industry, not 
alone among large establishments, 
but in the common, everyday busi- 
ness of which the major part of 
the nation’s industry is composed. 

The advertising of the Little 
organization is proving remark- 
ably successful. The campaign 
started a year ago. It explains 
what the chemist is and what he 
does. In tone it is dignified and 
conservative, as befitting the pro- 
fession, but it talks in plain, ev- 
eryday English. At first the ad- 
yertisements were of a general 
nature. Later they spoke more of 

ific accomplishments. Some 
of the headings are suggestive of 
the type of copy: “Chemistry Dis- 
covers America ;” “Chemistry and 
Your Clothes;” “Chemistry and 
Tree Stumps;” “Chemistry and 
the Astonished Cow.” 

The copy is most interestingly 
written : 

“The cow made the milk for 
use in the family—her own fam- 
ily. She thought she knew all 
about it. She was resentful and 
surprised when the farmer ran it 
through a separator and made but- 
ter from the cream, but she was 
astonished when the chemist got 
to work on the skimmed milk 
which the farmer threw away. 
She had never heard of milk 
sugar, or casein; and the idea that 
billiard balls and backcombs and 
knife handles and adhesives for 
coated paper were hidden away in 
this same milk and only needed 
chemistry to bring them out was 
altogether new to her. Her aston- 
ishment was shared by the 
farmer.” 

Each advertisement conveys 
some new bit of information re- 
lated to chemistry and its accom- 
plishments; and therein lies its 
fascination. There is one entitled 
“Chemistry and the Yellow Snow,” 
which reads: 

“Few people have ever seen yel- 
low snow. But the people of 
Wisconsin remember a_ yellow 
snowstorm, and they also recall 
how it puzzled them. 

“At least they were puzzled un- 
til chemistry explained it. 
chemist examined the flakes by 
Microscope and found that they 
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THE AVAILABLE 
SPACE FOR 
ADVERTISING IN 


London 
Opinion 


during 1920 is extremely 
limited. More than half 
is booked by advertisers 
who have used its col- 
umns for many years 
past. If you want to 
reach the home, the best 
medium in England is 


London 
Opinion 


Goes right into the home 
and stays there. 


PEMA 


Advertisement Manager 





LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W. C, 2 
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Sell 
the South 


Southern ports are answer- 
ing the call of Latin-Ameri- 
can trade with a rapid 
growth of shipping facilities. 
Sell this rich, potential field 
by directing your sales mes- 
sage through the dominant 
marine journal of the South- 
ern field— THE SOUTH- 
ERN MARINE JOURNAL 
—with the largest NET 
PAID circulation of any 
marine publication entering 
Southern ports from Browns- 


\ ville to Baltimore. 


This live, virile journal serves 
as an influential buying guide 
for executives in all branches of 
marine industries in the South, 
because of its strong editorial 
efforts in behalf of Southern 
port development. You need it 
to round out your 1920 advertis- 
ing appropriation. 


SOUTHERN 
MARINE 
JOURNAL 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Applicant for Membership in the 
udit Bureau of Circulations 








‘ are seeking solution. 




















contained over thirty different min- 
erals. Then he conferred with a 
mineralogist, who determined their 
source. All were indigenous to 
Texas. So it was proved that the 
yellow snow was due to a sand- 
storm in Texas rising into the 
upper atmosphere and then inter- 
mingling with snow in the more 
northerly latitudes of Wisconsin.” 

Each advertisement invites the 
interested reader to send for 
“Chemistry in Overalls,” a book 
written in practical, everyday lan- 
guage, easily understandable, de- 
scribing the numerous things the 
Little organization has done and 
can do. 

It is interesting to note how the 
inquiries are handled and fol- 
lowed. There are no sales repre- 
sentatives. The letters afe an- 
swered by mail, each being care- 
fully studied, and often answered 
only after consultation with the 
technical staff. Personal visit to 
the inquirer is made only when a 
conference has been arranged. 

Every day a new business 
breaks into the advertising col- 
umns; and the pioneer has often 
a tremendous advantage. Like the 
miners of °49, the first on the 
ground has the possibility of mak- 
ing the richest find. But the ad- 
vertising pioneer has not to under- 
go the dangers of foot travel 
across infested prairies; for fun- 
damental advertising principles 
are well marked out, and the ad- 
vertising pioneer has many prece- 
dents and guides to follow. 

Results from new advertising 
are easiest when the fruit is ripe 
merely waiting to be picked ; when 
instead of demand having to be 
created, it is already waiting for 
some one to indicate where it may 
be filled. Such is the case with 
the chemical engineer’s service. 
The few examples quoted indicate 
that business men are confronted 
by many problems for which they 
They feel 
the need of expert advice and 
service, but perhaps know not 
where to turn. It is such a field 
as this that the Little organization 
anticipated when it began adver- 
vertising, and the 300 live inqui- 
ries a month prove that the origi- 
nal surmise was correct. 
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To correct a wrong impression 


¢ There are publications in the building field reaching Architects, 
Contractors and Building Owners, which should not be confused 
with Building Supply News. There is no similarity—no competition. 
Building Supply News circulates EXCLUSIVELY amongst those 


q DEALER-MERCHANTS who carry every kind of building material 
in stock—they represent the direct point of contact between the 
producer and the user. 

q Advertising to Architects, Contractors or Building Owners won't 
help much unless you make it easy for them to see our product 
at their local building supply dealer. 

That’s why you need to use this—the ONLY publication recognized 


as the DEALERS’ OWN PAPER 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Which of the Three? 


If you were to place advertising in a city where but one daily newspaper 
was published there would be no choice; if two were published your 
choice would be the better of the two, but when the field offers three 
dailies you have a wider range from which to make a selection. 


In South Bend, Indiana, Three Newspapers 
Are Published Each Week Day 

One of the three, THE SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE, has for years 

believed that advertisers are entitled to truthful circulation 

figures and each month a SWORN, DETAILED STATEMENT 

OF CIRCULATION IS ISSUED. 
In addition to the statement which is sent to regular advertisers, pros- 
pects and others who are interested, THE TRIBUNE, through holding 
membership in the A. B. C., opens its books to that organization. 
Further and verified statements are thus provided by that authority. 
PRUDENT ADVERTISERS CHOOSE MEDIUMS WHOSE CLAIMS 

ARE BACKED BY FACTS 


The South Bent Critune. 


Member of 
A. N. P. A., Daily Newspaper Departmental A. A.C. of W., A. B.C. 
and Associated Press 
National Advertising Handled Direct by Home Office 
Elmer Crockett, Pres.; F. A. Miller, Vice-Pres. and Editor. 
C. E. Crockett, Sec.-Treas. 
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Louisville Automotive Show 


February 23 to 28 Inclusive 


LARGEST MOTOR EXHIBITION SOUTH OF OHIO 

RIVER—Staged in Armory. 62,000 square feet for ex- 

hibits. Every inch already sold to passenger car, truck, 
tractor and automotive equipment exhibitors. 


1919 Kentucky motor vehicle registration shows gain 
of 72 per cent. Greater increase predicted for 1920, 


Sunday, February 22 


the day before the Louisville show opens 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 


recognized by the.trade, both local and national, as 
supreme in Louisville and territory, will issue its 


Twelfth Consecutive 
Annual Motor Number 


Space being allotted now. Many manufacturers and dealers 
have already made their reservation. Better make yours, too. 


Mid-Week Show Number 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Wednesday, February 25 


issued when the show is in full swing and buying begins. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING CAR- 
RIED in the four Louisville papers in their last (1919) show 
numbers: 

FIRST The Courier-Journal 143 Columns 
SECOND The Louisville Times 107 Columns 
THIRD Paper (Sunday) 89 Columns 
FOURTH Paper 83 Columns 


Che Courier-Zournal «v0 
THE LOUISVILLE. TIMES 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Bert N. Garstin, C. C. Swearingen, 
Advertising Manager. Automotive Editor. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City 
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Nationally Advertised Articles the 
Most Profitable for Jobbers 
to Handle 


The Jobber Should Know on Which Side His Bread Is Buttered 


By J. S. Goldbaum 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


T was not so many years ago 

that the question was widely 
asked: Whether jobbers should or 
should not handle advertised 
goods. 

Some jobbers said “No” and 
continued to make money along 
old lines. A great many more said 
“Yes” and made still more money. 
Jobbers who made money han- 
dling unbranded goods, made 
nothing more than the money at 
the time. Those who encouraged 
the handling of advertised trade- 
marked goods created a piece of 
machinery that automatically 
made money for them: They 


built up for themselves permanent 
good-will 


value as distributing 
organizations. 

To be sure, when jobbers were 
originally asked to make the de- 
cision between unbranded articles 
and nationally advertised products, 
advertising had not yet brought 
the changes we now see on every 
side. In those days the average 
grocery store was in no way com- 
parable to the clean and inviting 
place where the present-day house- 
wife buys her foods and groceries. 
Bulk goods, with their mussy and 
unsanitary surroundings, engaged 
and required the entire activities 
of the average retail grocer. His 
business was one of drudgery and 
petty work. His outlook was not 
reassuring. He could see no 
further than the day itself, and 
sufficient unto the day were the 
profits thereof. 

But advertising has caused a 
revolution in merchandising. Pack- 
age goods displaced bulk goods 
and a new era came into being. 
Package goods meant less work 
and more profit and a cleaner, 
more cheerful business in every 


Address before the American Spe- 
tialty Manufacturers’ Association. 
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way. A new pride in the grocery 
business was born. 

To-day’s grocer thinks well of 
his business. He and his fellows 
have organized locally. and na- 
tionally to further their own inter- 
ests. The modern grocer’s spirit 
is kindled with the optimism and 
cheer he sees leaping from the ad- 
vertising pages of his newspapers 
and magazines. He even finds 
entire magazines devoted to the 
subject of better housekeeping, for 
a new pride in the housekeeping 
business has also come into being. 
Advertising has indeed brought 
about a different and improved 
viewpoint in the business of sup- 
plying the housewife with her 
daily needs. 

Through advertising, the goods 
sold in grocery stores were 
brought to a higher standard of 
quality. Former President Green, 
of the National Biscuit Company, 
often stated that the first adver- 
tising of Uneeda Biscuit was so 
much better than the product 
itself, that his master bakers set 
about to make better crackers that 
they might meet the claims made 
for them. And when the sales 
force noted the improvement in 
the quality, they went to the task 
of selling with renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm, Other cracker bakers 
followed suit, and, as a result, 
practically all cakes and crackers 
sold to-day are as clean and fresh 
as they are wholesome, The mod- 
ern grocer would not handle any 
other kind. 

The wise jobber follows the 
currents of modern business. He 
sees the advantage of working 
along the lines of less resistance. 
He meshes in with the good will 
established by the manufacturer 
through his national advertising. 
He makes that good will serve 
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him as it should. He adds to his 
prestige by approving and offering 
for sale the things that stand the 
searching test of publicity. He 
takes as his allies the articles that 
have begotten the friendship of 
millions. 

The jobber who is groping in 
the dark for unbranded goods has 
no such leverage. He has no help, 
no co-operation in the form of 
good will, and no pull from the 
consumer. His is an all-push 
business. The magnetic factor of 
attracting the consumer is left 
out. He strives for the immediate 
profit and makes no provision for 
the future. Then when a lean 
year comes he has no reserve, If 
he were handling a maximum of 
nationally advertised goods, the 
manufacturers of these goods, ad- 
vertising more heavily in a lean 
year, would bring up the level of 
his sales and help do some of the 
pushing for him. 

And likewise the jobber who 
builds up his business on private 
brands. He loses a great amount 
of assistance which would cost 
him nothing. He pays a higher 
price than is necessary for doing 
business. His investments are 
greater and his turnovers slower. 
He wears out the patience of his 
customers by arguing that they 
take a private brand in place of 
the one that is on the lips of so 
many of the housewives that come 
into the retailer’s store. 

Private brands are a detriment 
not only to the jobber, but to the 
retailer as well. To quote for a 
moment from the address of a 
wholesale grocer himself. F. C. 
Gaylord, of Horner-Gaylord Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., speaking be- 
fore a meeting of wholesale gro- 
cers: 

“The jobbers’ private brands 
have done more to hurt the re- 
tailer than any other one thing. 
The retailer’s store is often filled 
with private brands unknown to 
the buying public. Jones sells him 
Jones’ Oats; Smith loads him up 
on Smith’s Oats, and Brown gives 
him a dose of Brown’s Oats, and 
the result is that he spends too 
much time trying to sell Smith’s 
to Mrs. Flaherty when she calls 
for some well-known advertised 
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brand. And, worst of all, when 
invoicing time comes around, he 
has three cases of private brand 
oats filled with bugs—orphan oats 
with no daddy. Did you ever lose 
money on well known advertised 
brands? No, you never did. They 
are always worth 100 cents on the 
dollar—they have a mother and 
father—somebody with a reputa- 
tion right behind them. I hope 
to see the day when we have 
nothing in our house except ad- 
vertised brands.” 

Isn't there a great deal of truth 
in what Mr. Gaylord said? 

“One of the big lessons the mod- 
ern retailer has learned is that 
success in business is now largely 
a matter of service, selling cus- 
tomers what the customers want 
to. buy. If only some jobbers 
could change places for a while 
with the corner grocer and feel 
the ground swell of appreciation 
for nationally advertised goods! 

The function of the jobber is 
primarily that of distributor. Most 
manufacturers want to use the 
splendid machinery of distribution 
the jobber has set up and are will- 
ing to pay for the use of that 
machinery, The jobber can as- 
semble a more efficient selling 
force in his field and at less cost 
than a manufacturer. He is the 
master of local credits. He is 
the strong right arm of the manu- 
facturer and his strength is the 
greater when wielded in behalf 
of articles of known and estab- 
lished merit. Encouraging rela- 
tionships profitable to the jobber 
and manufacturer both have been 
established where the jobber has 
had the vision and the experience 
to see the value of helping move 
those goods which the manufac- 
turer has largely sold through his 
own advertising effort. 


SAFETY THROUGH CONCENTRATION 


An outstanding factor in favor 
of the wholesaler who wishes ad- 
vertised articles is that of the 
safety and success that go with 
concentration in his own chosen 
business of distributing merchan- 
dise. Variable expenses of mant- 
facture, labor difficulties, slowef 
returns on capital invested, these 
are among the bugbears that to- 
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HE quality of wear can be built into 

catalogs as surely as it can be built into 
clothes. Just as strong fabrics preserve the 
good appearance of clothes, so does Foldwell 
Coated Book preserve the clean-cut appear- 
ance of fine catalogs. 


Extra long and strong fibres and a rag base 
give Foldwell its unusual strength. That’s 
why it holds at the stitches, keeping each page 
rigidly in place. 


J 
Foldwell pro- 
tects Direct 
Advertising. 


And its special surface preparation 
protects expensive illustrations from 
being marred, for Foldwell, whether 
folded with or against the grain, ab- 
solutely will not crack. 


Specify the original genuine Fold- 
well. There is no substitute. 


Our booklet “Paper as a Factor in 
Modern Merchandising” on request. 


Chicago Paper Company 
813 South Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A Wonderful Market 
Easily Reached 


REATER Pittsburgh with an urban population of 1,500,000 
G and with the greatest per capita earning and assessed valua- 

tion of real estate of any city is one of the richest mar- 
kets in the world. 


In the changed status of Pittsburgh newspapers, the Post and 
the Sun afford a combined non-duplicated circulation of 140,000 
—the largest circulation obtainable in the field—at the com- 
bination rate of only 18c per line. The next best “space buy” 
offers 114,000 circulation at a 25c rate. 
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The readers of the Post and the Sun constitute the better 
half of the people of the Pittsburgh district—the people of greatest 
buying power—the worth-while people in their respective spheres 
socially, commercially, and industrially. For reaching the Pitts- 
burgh market most efficiently, use the Post and Sun combination. 


PITTSBURGH 
POST4#SUN 
COMBINATION 


Gives 140,000 Pittsburgh Worth-While Circulation 
at an 18c Rate. Best Space Buy in the Field. 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, Publishers Representatives 
New York Cuicaco Kansas City Detroit 
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day loom up larger on the horizon 

of the private brand jobber-manu- 
facturer than ever before and 
they are giving him a serious 
time of it in keeping the balance 
on the right side. The jobber who 
does not manufacture his own 
private brand goods, but has them 
made for him, is likewise standing 
on shifting ground. For the war 
forced many factories under Gov- 
ernment supervision to cut down 
the production of privately-mar- 
keted goods. All evidence seems 
to prove that with the resumption 
of business approaching the pre- 
war basis, many factories have 
refrained from going back to 
private labeling. In fact, indica- 
tions lead to the conclusion that 
a great many plants are standard- 
izing their families of products, 
adopting trade names and loudly 
proclaiming their merits in ad- 
vertising campaigns of great scope 
and volume. The jobber who pre- 
viously found it difficult to wean 
himself away from the private 
brand habit will do well to recog- 
nize this important change in the 
attitude of former private brand 
manufacturers and set his own 
house in order accordingly. 

The merchandising methods now 
being successfully employed to sell 
the advertising of a commodity 
through jobbers’ salesmen furnish 
still another chapter in the story 
of why it pays the jobber to handle 
advertised goods. Advertising is 
a new link in the chain of promo- 
tion that is being vigorously forced 
by the up-to-date advertising 
agency and by the advertising de- 
partments of concerns that are 
selling their goods nationally by 
way of a trade name. To the 
manufacturer’s own message of 
information about his trade- 
marked goods, add the unsolicited 
and consistent editorial appeal in 
publications read by millions of 
housewives, to buy goods of ap- 
proved quality and known stand- 
ards and you have an accumulat- 
ing influence on the trend of pur- 
chasing that cannot be denied. 
Jobbers’ salesmen are being shown 
how they can make national ad- 
vertising aid them to get more 
orders. So cleverly is that work 
being done that once the jobbers’ 
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“Publica- 
tions -out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary, 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW VOREK 
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A Man 


who has written what has 
sold goods to people is 


Wanted Now 


or as nearly at once as his 
present engagements wil] hon- 
orably permit. 


We need a man who can point 
to advertising copy which he 
has written that has sold the 
product advertised. The more 
times he has scored with suc- 
cessful copy the better. This 
infers that he has had experi- 
ence with an advertising 
agency. 

We can give such a man al! he is 
worth toan advertising agency, with 
big work to do and bigger coming. 
Congenial surroundings; « happy 
family of associates; successful men 
to work with and for, and as big an 
opportunity in money and respon- 
sibility as a forward-looking man 
could want. Advertising Agency. 


Box 126, care of Printer’s Ink. 




















Sales 
Promotion Man 
WANTED 


One of our customers 
has an immediate op- 
portunity for a young 
man with ideas about 
sales promotion. Pre- 
vious experience is not 
so important as origi- 
nality, imagination and 
enterprise. Salary at 
the start $1,800 a year. 
The offices of this com- 
pany are located in an 
up-State city. Show 
your fitness by the sort 
of letter you write in 
answer to this adver- 
tisement. Address G. 
O., Box 128, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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salesmen fully comprehend the 
real usefulness of advertising in 
their’ own daily tasks, they urge 
their chiefs to add other adver- 
tised lines. Quick turnover, steady 
sales, large volume, are attractive 
terms that spell profits to them. 


HELPFULNESS OF CO-OPERATIVE AD- 
VERTISING 


The increasing use and influence 
of co-operative advertising by 
groups of manufacturers is an- 
other educative force that is work- 
ing against the jobber who spe- 
cializes on unknown brands. 
These campaigns already familiar 
to all of you are too numerous 
to mention specifically, but so ef- 
fectively are they teaching the 
public to ask for this or that 
grade of a commodity that dealers 
cannot afford to be without them 
in their stocks, 

Further, the modern grocer is 
working toward specialization and 
the tendency is to reduce the num- 
ber of items carried. He cannot 
carry more and more stock and 
still make money. Hence he is 
giving serious thought to his selec- 
tion of varieties of brands. He 
knows he can make quicker turn- 
overs on the advertised staples 
and his ax will fall accordingly. 
The far-seeing jobber will plan 
his business to take care of this 
tendency of to-day. 

A thought for the jobber, who 
does not push advertised goods, 
lies in the increasing business of 
mail-order houses. These houses 
sell nearly three billion dollars’ 
worth of goods a year—some- 
body’s goods—and an increasing 
percentage of it is made up of 
nationally advertised products. 
Mail-order houses find that the 
public is so insistent on having 
commodities of known value that 
to get them the consumer is will- 
ing to pay the regular price plus 
postage. As a result, advertised 
goods are every day invading the 
territories of indifferent jobbers 


who could easily divert the chan- 


nels of profits into their own 
hands. 

Not the least of the permanent 
benefits made available to job- 
bers through advertising is the 
extending of the season of 
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AKRON EVENING TIMES (229 


Pebtiched fe Abron 


FLYIN© PARSON WINS AT RACE 
caw HOW ABOUT AKRON OHIO? i 


Do you know that this “City of Opportunity” is 
reputed as America’s “Most Prosperous City” and 











Se that the reputation is no exaggeration? 
— Better Market Your Products Here 


* and get your share of the large Rubber Companies’ 
= immense pay rolls— 


AKRON ,32. TIMES 


“AKRON’S ABLEST NEWSPAPER” 
Will drive your message home in the majority of 
Akron homes. 
Member of A.B.C. Only Sunday Newspaper Published in Akron 


Agsociated Press Service 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. "EW YoRK,_ cicaco 














=== AUSTRALIA 
A FERTILE MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


In the expansion of business, trade connections do 
not set forth sufficient appeal to the buying public. 
The Sunday Times Group of Newspapers dominates 
the buying public of Australia and New Zealand. 


These people are intelligent, prosperous and pro- 
gressive and decidedly friendly to American products. 
You will do well to investigate the Australian market. 


“The Sunday Times” “The Green Room” 
Australia’s leading Australia’s most 
Sunday newspaper. popular theatrical 

magazine. 
“The Referee”’ 
The most popular “The Mirror” “The Arrow” 
Australian sporting Sunday — illustrated. The pith of week- 
weekly. Goes everywhere. end Sport items. 


The Sunday Times Newspaper Co., Ltd. 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


U. S. A. Advertising Representatives 
BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS, Inc. 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 150 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 
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100 Executives 


@ I can place a limited number of forward 
looking sales and advertising managers in con- 
fidential relations with a well-known publicity 
producing organization. 


@ It will be to their interests to know this 
company intimately and it will in no way inter- 
fere with their present employment. 


@ This high-class organization has been in busi- 
ness since 1902; incorporated in 1912. Its 
1920 orders in hand outrun the most sanguine 
anticipations. 


@ Mental stimulus, as unusual as it is practical, 
will inevitably result from the relation offered. 


@ There will be, in addition, sufficient in- 
cidental financial advantage to the respondent, 
to make the opportunity attractive. 


@ Executives only are addressed—community 
of interests suggestions the complimentary and 
mutually serviceable relation. 


@ This advertisement appears once only here 
and in Printers’ Ink Monthly. Its offer will 
be withdrawn, without notice, when one 
hundred executives have signified their interest. 


ERNEST B. TERRY 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


833 Peoples Gas Building Chicago 












































sale of a particular line of goods. 
The story of dates is perhaps one 
of the most striking. You all 
know the way dates used to be 
sold—in bulk—and then only at 
Thanksgiving or Christmas time. 
Along comes the sanitary package, 
expert care in selection and con- 
tinuous advertising. Dates to-day 





are almost as widely eaten on the | 


summer picnic as they are during 


the Christmas holidays. Many 
other items might be similarly 
mentioned. Jobbers cannot help 


but benefit from such conditions 
and such tendencies. 

Let us analyze for a moment 
the charge often made by pro- 
moters of unbranded merchandise 
that advertising adds to the cost 
of living. By advertising, the 
manufacturer of a new and bet- 
ter product establishes in the pub- 
lic mind the name, use, quality, 
price and trade-mark of his goods. 
He creates a big market which 
makes large production possible. 
Large production lowers manufac- 
turers’ costs. Large purchases 
lower the price of raw materials. 
By advertising a manufacturer 
paves the path of the salesmen 
toward easier and larger sales. 
Hence sales cost per unit decrease 
He is enabled to do business for 
a lower total cost than the man 
who does not advertise. There- 
fore, he can make a lower price 
to the consumer. And because of 
competition it is to his interest to 
do so. Because his profits depend 
so largely on volume of sales, he 
is very loath to take chances with 
anything that will disturb volume. 

During that hectic period in 
1917 when prices of grocery prod- 
ucts went skyrocketing, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
manufacturers of advertised ar- 
ticles shaved profits to the last 
degree of thinness before changes 
in prices were made and when ad- 
vances had to come as a last resort 
they were figured very closely. 
The non-advertiser had less at 
stake. No good will with the con- 
sumer to maintain, no promises to 
keep because his name and his 
goods were not widely known 
among the general public. The 
invitation to set higher prices was 
too tempting to decline. 
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DIRECT 
| SERVICE 
CONCERNS : | 


Look 
Pleasant 
and 
Listen 


“From my little quarter page in the 
Mail Bag I received 24 inquiries. In 
cach case I was offered $25 to $50 
cach to write sales letters, and in 
ee of $500 
for a big 


one case was offered a 
to write a financial boo 
Philadelphia financier.” 


(Advertiser's name on request) 


Meaty every Mail Bag advertiser 
will have the same kind words to 
say about the magazine if you ask 


them about it. 
Hepresenting : A S48 Peoples Gas. 
cae’ Conant= ‘ 

Owsl Hygieve 

Mall Bag AMiveriisingg Chicago, Jl. 
reg Topics Harrison 1606, 
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UNDERWEAR 
DSIER 





[perry 


2320 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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Wanted 


an 


Art Man 


There is a great big opportun- 
ity in an agency just emerg- 
ing from the small class for 
a man who can take charge 
of the purchase of art work 
and dealing with artists, and 
who is able and willing to 
contribute imagination, taste 
and technical skill to the vis- 
ualization of advertisements. 
He should be not over 38 nor 
under 28. Now he is prob- 
ably an assistant art director 
in a large agency or art di- 
rector in a small agency. Per- 
haps he has recently tried 
free-lancing, but wants to 
have something without the 
feasts and famines of that 
game. His salary will start 
somewhere between $50 and 
$100 a week depending on 
his ability. Tell all about 
yourself in a letter. Address 
R.S., Box 127, Printers’ Ink. 























Color Printing 
Revolutionized 


Think of it—a practical, working 
process giving from 20 to %6 dis- 
tinct colors, at one impression of 


the press. 


In most cases an entire job is pro- 
duced at less than the cost of process 


plates alone under old methods. 


Make possible enormous savings 
and beautiful results on reproduc- 
tions of fabrics, clothing, decora- 
tions, paints, floor coverings, etc. 

Our service is worth while—write 


for complete details. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. 


& SALES CO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors, 


S. & Foreign Countries 


“Poor Richard’’ Color Presses 
One to ninety-six colors at one 


impression. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The jobber in handling advyer- 
tised articles has the assurance 
| that he is getting goods to the 
consumer at prices lower than 
goods of similar quality could be 
produced in any other way. He 
thereby adds to his own good will 
and prestige. He establishes a 
fund of permanent investment 
value. 

The relation of the jobber to 
the specialty man is a most im- 
portant subject in these days. Far 
too big to be disposed of off-hand 
in a paper like this. Yet one can- 
not refrain from emphasizing here 
the profitableness to the jobber of 
the specialty order of advertised 
articles, 

All the jobbers’ advantages re- 
sulting from the handling of na- 
tionally advertised goods are 
brought to their maximum by his 
close co-operation with the manu- 
facturer who has specialty sales- 
men calling on the retail trade. 
You can tell the successful jobber 
by the warm welcome he gives the 
specialty salesman. He knows the 
specialty salesman is bringing him 
bona fide orders costing the job- 
ber little or nothing to obtain. The 
alert jobber recognizes that his 
profit is guaranteed by his very 
acceptance of good faith of the 
business handed him. He is eager 
to fill the orders, He knows that 
when the product is right, repeat 
business of equal profit is bound 
to follow. Some day some job- 
bers will wake up to a realization 
of the acres of diamonds at their 
very door steps. They, too, will 
then see the wisdom of a policy 
of close co-operation with 
members of our American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association 
as do those who now join hands 
with us. 


Rosenberg Agency Has Four 
New Accounts 


The Richardson Steel Fishin; 
Co., Dennos Products Co., ns of 
“Dennos” baby food, the Mercantile 
Credit Service Corporation, and the 
Mann Woolen Co., all of Chicago, have 
- their advertising accounts in the 
ands of the Irwin L. Rosenberg Co. 
advertising agency, Chicago. 

A compeign in which women’s publi- 
cations will be employed has 














 ~ealmees for the Dennos Products 
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Rate Revision Announcement 





The National Geographic 
Magazine 


To begin with the April, 1920, issue, 
the page rate is necessarily revised to 
$1400 per page per issue and pro rata. 


Bona fide contracts entered for the 
calendar year 1920 before the closing 
date of the April issue—namely, Febru- 
ary 15, 1920—will be accepted at the 
present page rate, provided such orders 
specify months of insertion. It is im- 
practicable to accept blanket orders at 
the old rate. 


Beginning with the January, 1920, 
issue, the monthly edition of the National 
Geographic Magazine will be 750,000 
copies—the largest direct-subscription 
distribution of any general monthly mag- 
azine published. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Published at Washington, D. C. 
J. O. LaGORCE, 


Advertising Director. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
GEORGE B. BOLTON, WM. GODSO & ROBT. BANGHART, 
Eastern Representative, Western Representatives, 


1 West 34th Street. 1813 Harris Trust Bldg. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusrtisuinc Comrany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 MAvison Avenue, New York 

Crry. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hil! 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

Vresident, R. Lawrence. ‘Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Taviox, 
Manager. Teiephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Junius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Geo. M 
Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building 

A.D. McKinney, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

A. J Dennu, Manager. 

London Office: Craven House, Kingsway, 
/. S. CRawrorp, Mauager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H. Fuiceras, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $90; halfpage, $45 
quarter page, $22.50; one inch, minimum $7 
Classified 5u cents a line, Minimum order $2.50 


_— IrvinG Romer, Editor 
Reperick C. Kenpacr, Managing Editor 
Joun Aten Murrny, Associate Editor 
Koy Dickinson, Associate Edior 
R. W. Patmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF? 
C. P. Russell Frank H. Williams 
Helen A. Ballard Albert E. Haase 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: ‘Thomas Russell 








New York, January 1, 1920 








Effects of The _ pressing 


and apparently 
Newsprint ever - growing 


Shortage on shortage of 
Advertising newsprint paper 
has given rise to a situation of 
which advertisers must take full 
account. It will no longer do 
simply to “schedule” certain 
newspapers and then relieve one’s 
mind as to the appearance of an 
advertisement on the date speci- 
fied. Even the _best-disposed 
newspaper publisher in the world 
cannot always answer for the 
deeds of his hard-pressed make- 
up men on a busy day. Therefore 
it is not strange that certain ad- 
vertisers have more than once in 
weeks scanned their 


recent 
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chosen journals only to discover, 
to their consternation, that their 
copy is not among those present. 
It has simply been crowded out 
by larger, bulkier, and earlier 
matter. Complaints do not al- 
ways serve to prevent similar 
omissions and the newspaper 
publisher is as frequently dis- 
mayed as the space buyers. His 
composing room simply answers: 
“We had 100 columns of ads 
scheduled and only 80 columns of 
space to put them in. What 
could we do?” 

Here is a sample of the com- 
plaints which some advertisers 
are bringing to Printers’ INK: 

“We are receiving reports 
daily from various publications 


which are leaving out little three- 


inch advertisements of ours, be- 
cause they do not have room 
enough. We schedule copy of 
conservative size a year ahead of 
time . . . I think this kind ofa 
situation is an outrage.” 

There is no doubt of the fact 
that the omission without warn- 
ing of carefully prepared and 
long-scheduled copy is liable to 
play hob with marketing plans, 
especially when certain local tie- 
ups have been arranged so as to 
synchronize. But adequate guar- 
antees cannot always be fur- 
nished in the face of a newsprint 
shortage that is forcing some 
publishers to comb the markets 
in an effort to keep three days’ 
supply ahead. 

Meantime ‘publishers and ad- 
vertisers can help each other by 
observing a spirit of patience and 
co-operation. Publishers can do 
their part by asking the patrons 
of their advertising columns to 
adjust their space requirements 
to the paper supply and by advis- 
ing with them on matters like ex- 
cessive margins and undue white 
space. Advertisers can assist the 
publishers and protect their own 
interests by reserving their re- 
quired space as far ahead of 
scheduled dates as possible and 
by sending in their copy well im 
advance of press time. . 

The newsprint shortage is sefi- 
ous, but Printers’ INK does not 
believe that it will necessarily be- 






























come worse. The widespread 
movement to reduce consumption 
by ten per cent, the action of 
large advertisers in reducing the 
size of individual advertisements, 
and the switching over of many 
paper-making machines to news- 
print, undoubtedly will go far to- 
ward stabilizing the situation at 
an early date. In the meantime 
it will pay patrons of white space 
to inform themselves fully on the 
paper crisis and prepare to safe- 
guard their schedules. 





Advertising Advertising has 
Inter- performed no 


more useful 

nationalizes service to society 

Foods than what it is 

doing in internationalizing com- 
munity foods. 

Practically all the foods with 
which we are now familiar were 
originally indigenous to some one 
locality. Every nation has its own 
peculiar foods, or at least foods 
that it favors. The principal food 
of a nation is largely determined, 
of course, by the agricultural and 
horticultural products that it cus- 
tomarily raises. In the old days 
people had to eat the food they 
could get and usually that was the 
food they raised themselves or 
was raised in their neighborhood. 
Food habits were thus passed 
from one generation to another. 

Not alone nations but also sepa- 
rate communities within nations 
developed their own food tradi- 
tions. Some ingenious housewife 
in the locality would concoct a 
dish that had qualities all its own. 
Sometimes the recipe was passed 
around among neighbors, but more 
often it was kept a secret in the 
family. In either event, the dish 
often became locally famous, but 
did not attain a vogue outside of 
that locality. 

Now, however, many of these 
old family recipes and commu- 
nity foods are being exploited 
commercially. The products of 
dozens of present-day national ad- 
vertisers are based on these sec- 
tional foods. Just to mention a 
few such articles, there are Phila- 
delphia Scrapple, Old Virginia 
Fruit Cake, Pralines and various 
brands of nuts, candies, jams, 
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mince meat, pork sausage, etc. 

Three important’ developments 
have made it possible to interna- 
tionalize community foods. The 
first of these are packages and 
methods of packing that keep per- 
ishable foods wholesome until 
consumed. The other is rapid 
transportation. Were it not for 
refrigerator cars, for example, 
many of the finest foods would 
not be available to a large percent- 
age of our population. The third 
development is advertising. In - 
bringing sectional delicacies and 
old-time favorite dishes to the 
tables of the masses, it has done 
fully as much as packing and 
transportation. 

Because for centuries people 
have eaten only the foods of their 
immediate localities children are 
born with predilections for cer- 
tain articles of diet. Everyone is 
in the thrall of certain food hab- 
its. Left to himself man would 
revert to a monotonous diet. The 
tendency of the human race to- 
day, however, is to broaden and 
to vary its diet. Advertising is 
accomplishing this. It is breaking 
generations-old food habits. 

Fortunate, indeed, is it that ad- 
vertising is succeeding in doing 
this. Were it not, it is likely that, 
just as Sir William Crookes and 
Malthus predicted, the human race 
would some day starve, due to the 
inability of the exhausted earth to 
continue producing the same old 
foods in sufficient quantities. Ad- 
vertising is taking the strain off 
of cereals, meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, on which mankind so largely 
depended in the past, and thus is 
giving the earth a chance to grow 
other things. 





Advertising As reports come 


as a Promoter ™ from day to 
day it becomes 


of Standardi- more and more 

zation evident that 
standardization is going to be a 
leading factor in the winning of 
the markets of the world for 
American-made goods. An article 
in a British class journal states 
that American silver-plated goods 
are making great headway in 
Australia and New Zealand be- 
cause of standardized patterns and 
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uniformity of quality. At the 
same time it is reported that 
American cutlery is displacing the 
products of foreign manufacturers 
in the markets of Canada for the 
same reason. The victorious march 
of the Ford automobile through 
all the civilized portions of the 
earth is of course the classic ex- 
ample of what can be done by 
standardization. So impressed 
have French and Italian steel 
manufacturers and iron founders 
been by their observation of the 
results obtained, that it is known 
they have been making a detailed 
study of American methods ever 
since the war ended and in some 
cases they have made substantial 
offers to American engineers and 
designers who could teach them 
this process. 

The reason for these American 
successes is of course not far to 
seek. It has been the custom of 
the European manufacturer to 
find out what customers want and 
then to exert every effort to give 
it to them, The American way 
has been almost the reverse. In 
substance, it consists of produc- 
ing something that consumers 
ought to have and then teaching 
them to want it. 

The way to cause a whole peo- 
ple to want anything is to adver- 
tise it. That is a lesson that 
European manufacturers have not 
yet learned; or if they have 
learned it they have not yet 
learned to practice it on the scale 
which has brought the American 
producer tremendous volumes of 
sales and lowered selling costs. 
But what is not so apparent is 
that the very act of advertising 
itself brings about, sooner or later, 
an almost automatic standardiza- 
tion. 

A comparatively short number 
of years ago a big cigar company 
was turning out 150 brands. It 
advertised its products but in a 
more or less sporadic way. Final- 
ly it entered upon a course of 
general advertising. It soon no- 
ticed that consumers manifested 
more favor for certain brands 
than others. Gradually the com- 
pany drew its advertising together, 
unified it, and concentrated it, with 
the consequence that it has re- 
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duced the number of its brands to 
seven. And these seven produce 
a larger volume of sales to-day 
than the entire 150 in the previous 
era. 

The economies thus effected are 
incalculable. The manufacturer by 
concentrating on these few brands 
has been able to make enormous 
savings in buying the raw ma- 
terial, in converting it into finished 
goods, and in marketing the prod- 
uct. The dealer at the same time, 
as is obvious, obtains a_ vastly 
more rapid turnover and preserves 
the money usually tied up in huge 
assortments. 

War offers not many benefits 
but one of the useful lessons the 
recent conflict taught us was, as 
is now commonly agreed, that of 
standardization. The process has 
as yet been applied to relatively 
few commodities. It has barely 
begun its career. It will grow 
stronger, and as it grows, it will 
be accompanied by its nurse—ad- 
vertising. 





Buzby-Raughley Agency Plans 
Truck Campaign 


The Buzby-Raughley Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Philadelphia, is plan- 
ning campaigns for Manchester Motor 
Trucks and Morton Four-wheel Drive 
Tractors, manufactured by The Penn- 
sylvania Tractor Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Herbert A. Cone With Hoffay 


Herbert A. Cone has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Hoffay 
Talking Machine Company, New York. 
He will supervise all matters pertaining 
to publicity and distribution. Mr. Cone 
was formerly on the business staff of 
the New York Times. 








To Advertise Ward La France 
Motor Trucks 


The Ward La France Motor Truck 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y., has put 
the Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 
Binghamton, N. Y., in charge of its ad- 
vertising. A campaign in business pa- 
pers will be started at once. 





A. H. Deute With Borden 
Company 
A. H. Deute, recently sales manager 
of the Vogan Candy Company, Port 
land, Oregon, has been made adver- 
tising manager of Borden’s Conden 
Milk Company, New York. 
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Bundscho never gets 
fussed. When things 
seem to be breaking 
badly out in the shop, 
he goes out there, hum- 
ming, to see what can 
be done about it, and 
pretty soon everything 
is humming. This counts 
for you when you are 
up against ‘“‘dead-line 
stuff.” That's why we 
mention such a personal 
matter as this in an ad. 


@ 


oh 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CxIcaco 
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WE WANT AN 
ARTIST!! 


A man who can take his place 
in the service department of a 
newspaper in a city of 500,000 in- 
habitants; who can turn out real 
advertising illustrations. He will 
be called upon to draw needles 
pies, tractors, trees, shoes and all 
other subjects required to illus- 
trate copy turned out by a news- 
paper that believes in service 
Don’t waste your time if you are 
not a twelve-cylinder man. We 
don’t want temperament; what 
we're after is a man with ability 
to draw ideas on paper; ideas with 
a selling punch. We have a good 
organization and a real position 
for the man who can measure up 
You must send samples, a short 
history of your past and your sal 
ary to start. Applications withou' 
the above will not be considered 
Write in confidence to Service 
Box 129, care Printers’ INK. 











WANTED 
A Copy Man 


who knows automobile tire 
advertising and has had ex: 
perience in the tire industry 
A man capable of preparing 
folders, booklets, and trade 
circulars. Here is a real op- 
portunity for immediate in- 
crease in salary and a chance 
to build yourself into a suc- 
cessful rubber manufacturing 
business. State age, experi- 
ence in detail and amount of 
salary expected. Replies will 
be held as confidential. Ad- 
dress at once “B. J.,” Box 
130, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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F. M. Feiker an Officer of 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


F. M. Feiker has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of editorial poli- 
cies, of the McGraw-Hill Co.,; Inc., New 
York, publishers of Engineering and 
Mining Journal, Engineering News- 
Record, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Electric Railway Journal, 
Ingenieria Internacional, Electrical 
World, Journal of Electricity, Electrical 
Merchandising, Coal Age, Power and 
American Machinist. 

Mr. Feiker joined the McGraw-Hill 
organization over four years ago as edi 
tor of the Electrical World, coming from 
Chicago, where he had been for three 
years chairman of the editorial board 
of the A. . Shaw Co., publisher of 
System and Factory. 


S. R. Clarke, Secretary, New 
York Ad Club 


Sydney R. Clarke, recently director 
in-chief of motion picture activities in 
Italy for the Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, and who was at one time 
secretary of the conventions and indus- 
trial bureau of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been made sec- 
retary of the New York Advertising 
Club. Mr. Clarke succeeds Frank Le 
Roy Blanchard, who recently resigned. 


Austin Parker, Publicity Di- 
rector, Packard Motor Co. 


Austin Parker, of New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
as director of publicity. Mr. Parker 
was in Europe for the New York 
Tribune during the first year of the 
war and later served with the Lafayette 
Escadrille and the American flying 
corps. 


W. E. Gunn Succeeds James 
Fisher 


W. E. Gunn, who has been engaged 
in Canadian newspaper and magazine 
work, has been appointed manager of 
the Toronto office of the McConnell & 
Fergusson advertising agency, London, 
Ont. Mr. Gunn succeeds James Fisher. 


Advertising Rope to Farmers 


The Hooven & Allison Company, 
Xenia, Ohio, is conducting a consumer 
canipaign in the West, advertising ™ 
farm papers. “Blue Heart” manila 
rope is being featured 





Appointed by French Lick 
Springs Co. 

M. F. Harris has become sales and 
advertising manager of the French L 
Springs Company, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 
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The 
Britton Printing Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS + MAGAZINES 
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THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN-DOWD CO. 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG., TOLEDO, O. 

















DO YOU REALIZE 


That you can have a sample of your product put in every home in the 
fifty leading cities in the United States through the 


Cassidy Advertising Service 


WHO SPECIALIZE IN 


HOUSE TO HOUSE DISTRIBUTING 


oF ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND ADVERTISING SAMPLES 
206 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


A repuiation of twenty years standing We solicit your inquiry 























Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, ata kr The Great Shoe City filled with otnate and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Metered 


Printing 18,000 Daily 


Flct Counnoreiel eiee 6 co. por Bn, 63 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 
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The job of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY is to make helpful busi- 
ness information throb with human 
interest. 


The December issue gripped all those 
who read it. We have been flooded 
with letters from prominent business 
executives telling us this. Many of these 
letters have been published in 
PRINTERS’ INK. We shall be glad 
to show the others to anyone interested 
in them. 


Interest of this degree results in at- 
tention—attention to the advertisements 
as well as to the editorial contents. 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has 


for sale only one commodity—reader . 


interest to the Nth degree. To the 
advertisers this means results. 


The advertisers in the first issue have 
discovered how the MONTHLY pulls. 
The Palisade Kennels decided to adver- 


tise Police dogs in this magazine. 

























Making “Brass Tacks'hs. 


J 
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kss Gripping as Fiction 


What happened? Henri I. Baer, Proprietor 
of the Kennels, had this to say to persons who 
replied to the advertisement: 


“To put you wholly at ease before you read the form 
literature which we send herewith, we want you to know 


that PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has so demonstrated 
its value as an advertising medium that we even have to 
| use a form letter to answer the mass of inquiries which 


has deluged our office.” 


And then came an order for space in the 
, January issue. 


| If you have anything to sell to the men who 
| pay the national advertising bills, you will want 
to cash in on this reader interest. 





Forms for February issue will be closed on 
January 15. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


MONTHLY 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
$33 South Michigan Boulevard, KIRK A. D. McKINNEY, Manager. 

TAYLOR, Manager. Telephone Harrison Conodiien Office: ence paige, To- 
1706-1707. ronto, A. J. DENNE, Man 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Bos- I on off Cc Hous Kingsway, 
ton, JULIUS MATHEWS, Manager. W. S. CRAWFORD, Manager.” 
Atlanta Office: Candler Building, GEO. M. Paris Office: 3lbis ba Montmartre, 
KOHN, Manager. JEAN H. FULGERAS, Manager. 























The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


FAMOUS New York cloth- 

ing firm is advertising a sell- 
ing suggestion that might well be 
adopted by dealers in other lines. 
“Tell your customers not only to 
buy their underwear a half dozen 
sets at a time,” says the ad, “but 
to have them marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and wear them that way. The 
average fellow goes to the bureau 
drawer and pulls out whatever's 
on top. As a result, some sets 
wear out sooner than others. And 
no set gives all the wear it should. 
The only thing to do is to rotate 
them.” 

The principle of rotation is one 
that is deserving of wide observ- 
ance. It is a well known fact that 
two pair of shoes worn alternately 
not only wear twice as long as one 
pair, but perhaps two and one-half 
or three times as long. In the old 
days when the old-fashioned razor 
was in universal use, the wise 
shaver kept a whole set of razors 
and used them rotatively. The 
man who can afford it, keeps two 
or more automobiles and uses 
them in turn, He finds that they 
not only wear longer but give bet- 
ter service. As the Cockney said: 
“It ain’t the ‘eavy ’untin’ that 
’urts the ‘orses’ ‘oofs—it’s the 
’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the 
’ard ’ighway.” In other words, it 
is constant repetition that wears 
out an object quickly. 

Inanimate things are often sur- 
prisingly like living beings in this 
respect. A horse or a mule works 
all the better for the rest over 
Sunday, and the same thing is to 
be observed in the case of a mo- 
tor, a razor, or a fabric. 

What the advertiser says of 
underwear is equally applicable to 
shirts, ties, socks, trousers, skirts 
and other articles of human use or 
wear. The customer will not only 
derive more comfort from rotation, 
but will gain the sort of service 
that will bring him back as a 


steady customer. 
¢.@ 8 


A friend asked the Schoolmaster . 
1 


the other day whether he thought 
that the cartoons, pictures of 
prominent persons in the news 
and daily events pasted in the 
windows of retailers, were based 
on a sound.idea in advertising, He 
mentioned the throngs that some- 
times collect about a window con- 
taining such a display. 

The Schoolmaster has had no 
opportunity to study these devices, 
but he holds that there is one final 
test to be applied to all such: Do 
they sell the goods and sell them 
without an unfavorable reaction? 
If they do, they are good. 

The following incident may be 
cited to show what is meant by 
“unfavorable reaction.” A certain 
American corporation, in order to 
introduce and push its goods in 
a foreign country, gathered them 
in a window and offered a prize 
to him who guessed nearest to the 
correct number of packages dis- 
played. This is an advertising de- 
vice often employed in this coun- 
try and has often stimulated sales. 
But in this instance the passersby 
got into arguments about the dis- 
play. Arguments led to fights and 
the bad blood thus engendered 
caused the company to cease this 
form of advertising. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the creation of attention is only 
the first step in good advertising. 
It must lead quickly to favorable 
interest. A bell, or a clown with 
red paint on his nose will attract 
attention, but not necessarily the 
sort of attention which leads to 
the best results in sales. Outside 
of these principles, there is no 
invariable rule of thumb that can 
be applied to any advertising de- 
vice. If it sells goods and pro- 
motes good will, it has a sound 
idea back of it, whether it is ap- 
proved by the conventions or not. 

* * * 

In composing advertisements for 
articles of luxury, the copy writer 
is not often called upon to deal 
with facts. Facts and reason-why 
copy are all very well for articles 
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PASTORA CIGARS 


the buyers who- 
them your story while i 

You can do it with an Ople sign 
only a few cents a day. That's the literal truth, the daily 
cost for current and upkeep on the ayerage Oplex Sign is 
only the price of a good cigar. 

And for this you get a circulation of thousands among 
your nearest’ possible buyers, pay Bs many thousands as 
there are people who pass your 

Oplex Signs work for their owners twenty-four ‘hours 

a day, because they are day signs as well as electric night 
signe raised letters of snow-white glass on a dark back- 
ground. At night with the lamps directly behind them, 
each Oplex character stands out of the darkness a solid 
letter of light—no broken outlines. 

You cannot afford to do without electrical advertisi 
—the Oplex kind. Write today and we will gladly sen 
you a sketch showing how your sign will look. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. ,,ise*riss! Advertising 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 
Electric Products Corp. The Flexlume poet ay a: ee 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LA CROIX—Daily 
LE PELERIN—Weekly 
The Standard representative 
papers of the French Catholic 
press. Have the full confidence 
of French readers and advertisers. 
Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris 








Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 


Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 
Published for 104 years 
The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National 
campaign without Le Phare de la Loire. 


Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 
The inhabitants of Brittany who re- 
ceived over 1,000,000 American soldiers 
during the war and appreciated Amer- 
ican goods, all read 


Le 
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Journal de Rouen 
For long months Rouen was 


transformed into an American 
city. Americans and Ame 
goods were appreciated there, Ad- 
vertise your products in Rouen, 
where there is already a market 
for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 
A good, up to date provincial paper with 
a wide circulation. Every im t 
French advertiser uses its po» . 
When you advertise in France, place 
it on your list. 


LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 
Republican daily newspaper: 88th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 


The most important paper of the East. 
ern frontier of France. 

Has the highest circulation of any 
paper in that region. 

“Its advertising columns bring results.” 


L’OQUEST 


of Angers 


40,000 French families read L’Ouest 
each day. This fact alone should inter- 
est all prospective American advertisers 
in France. Rates from any French 
Advertising Agent. 

















LA DEPECHE 
of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and the 
Northwest coast. One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 





L'Afrique du Nord 


Igiers 
The only illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the richest of French 
Colonies. It is Algeria’s Collier's. 








sage dans cette revue. 





M. LE CHEF DE LA PUBLICITE 


I] est tres important que vous ayez un mes- 


d’Amerique sont tous nos abonnés. 


Jean H. Fulgeras, Representant pour la France 
PRINTERS’ INK 
31 bis Faubourg Montmartre, Paris 


Les grand fabricants 
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of general utility, but when it 
comes to items of luxurious use, 
itis imagination which is required. 
But there is such a thing as carry- 
ing the imagination too far. For 
example, the following is culled 
from a department store adver- 
tisement in a Western paper: 

“Irresistible negligees for gifts. 
So delicately lovely are these 
charming negligees that one al- 
most hesitates to touch them lest 
they disappear in a mist.” 

Here is a case in which the 
imagination is not only carried a 
trifle far, but subjected almost to 
a sprain. It goes to show that 
metaphor is a thing which must be 
handled very conservatively and 
kept well under control. Ladies, 
no doubt, wish their negligees to 
be charming, lovely and. delicate, 
but it is doubtful if even the most 
extravagant member of the sex 
wishes to acquire one which is so 
very tenuous that to‘touch it is to 
risk seeing it disappear into a 
“mist.” As for the impression 
which such a description is likely 
to make upon the husbands who 
sooner or later will-be called upon 
to foot the bill—well, it is not 
likely to be good. It is well to be 
enthusiastic about one’s merchan- 
dise. It is well to give wings to 
one’s fancy and let it roam through 
the ethereal, but it is doubtful if 
it is a good thing to let it wing 
its way so far into the heavens 
as to make it liable to disappear 
in a “mist ” 

* * * 


“In the last few years,” re- 
marked the head of a corporation 
employing about 500, “business 
men have come to a greater reali- 
tation of the importance of the 
individual to the organization and 
the costliness of turnover in help. 
More especially is this true when 
a considerable period of time is 
invested in the training of the new 
employee. 

“In cur organization when a 
new employee is takén into our 

quarters organization, one of 
the first duties of the employing 
Manager is to take the new mem- 
ber around and introduce him: to 
all the other executives, including 
myself. I always make it a point 
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GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 











George Seton Thompson Co. 
Copy rt | Advertising | Crear 
Maint (SERVICE) fsecsan 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
__ Wabash 7316 











Dominates Its Field 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Circulation 


123,305 


DAILY 


Member A. B. C. 














Circulation 
Manager Wanted 


Leading Agricultural Jour- 
nal of Western Canada 
seeks an experienced circu- 
lation manager. Must be 
able to furnish proof of 
ability as a good sound busi- 
ness-getter. Possibilities un- 
limited for the right man. 
Write, giving full informa- 
tion of experience and 
salary expected. Apply S. 
W., Box 125, PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL e@aiats LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 











Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters,Office Systems, aay Saving 
Ideas. Send $1,00 for 6 mont s. 


POSTAGE, One Madison Ave.. N.Y 









ZEEN-YAH, O-HI-O 


XENIA, OHIO. Reached ONLY 
and WHOLLY by Evening 


= ‘go to bed and after they 
get up. 


ART IDEAS 


Sr Newspaper 
=, & Magazine 


Advertisements 
-POSTERS. 


g * ALFRED JACKSON 


116 W.39- St.— New York 
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to spend ten ov fifteen minutes in 
conversation with him, impressing 
upon him something of the per- 
sonality of the organization, its 
policies and ideals. 

“This rule applies not alone to 
men employed to fill important 


positions, but even to the office 
boys and the stenographers. We 
have found that it starts the new 
employee off with a feeling of 
loyalty and good will, a feeling of 
belonging to the organization, that 
would take a long time to cultivate 
in the ordinary way. He is im- 
mediately a welcome member of 
the family. 

“Even with our branch offices 
this policy is carried out as far as 
practical. It is doubly necessary 
here, because, detached © from 
headquarters, to the new member 
the main part of the organization 
is apt to appear fanciful and m- 
real. Wherever possible, occasion 
is found to send the new employee 
on a trip to the home office. 

“As our organization is very 
stable, this policy does not impose 
a heavy burden upon either my- 
self or the other executives, and 
we feel it is time and expense well 
invested.” 

* + ” 

With a fuller realization of 
the importance of his work, the 
advertising manager in many @ 
concern is being called upon to 
do more and more tasks which in 
the past were considered entirely 
outside the realm of his activities. 
The preparation of stockholders 
reports, the presentation of com 
| pensation profit-sharing or repre 


sentative plans to employees 
closer affiliation with the 
manager, the purchasing 


and other executives—the: a 
tising manager is continealal 
ing urged to inform himself upow 
problems with which in the past 
his work had little connection. 
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It is interesting, therefore, to 
see an advertisement which calls 
for an advertising manager in 
which he is asked to do very lit- 
tle. The Schoolmaster would like 
to know personally the man who 
secures the position advertised in 


the “Help Wanted” columns of 
the Grand Leader, of Jackson, 
Mich. Here is the advertisement: 

“Manager, who can write for- 
cible advertising copy for a popu- 
lar-priced department store, who 
can also trim neat, stocky win- 
dows, and can write cards. Pref- 
erence will be given to men who 
can take charge and sell in a cloak 





and suit department in spare 
time.” 
Acason Company Has New 


Advertising Manager 
J. G. Cashin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Standard Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Acason Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit, succeeding 
Donald F. Whitaker, who has become 
assistant to H. A. Conlon, vice-president 
and director of sales of the Acason 
Company. 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


al Organ of American C Mfrs.. 
copies eo reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 











YOu CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B<B Sicn Co... 


341-347 Fifth Ave. NY 
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AMERICANA FOOTWEAR 


“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Office Wppliances 
The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue. Send ten cents for sample cupy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Blay. 




















Concrete 


New Telegraph Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction field—your adver- 
tisement will be in good company in our 
pages! 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new —- next year. 
The owners and ‘or 
them now. They can be Teached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 





Wanted—Experienced sign writer, dec- 
orator and advertising man in United 
States Army Goods retail store. Bradle 
Bonded Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. 
(State experience.) 


COPY WRITER—TECHNICAL EX- 
PERIENCE. GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 
STATE SALARY. ADDRESS “EX- 
PORT,” BOX 282, CARE OF PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 


Automobile manufacturer in East wants 

man with well-rounded advertising expe- 

rience for assistant to advertising man- 

ager. Broad expansion program insures 

—y opportunity and satisfactory salary. 
ox 272, Printers’ Ink. 











Educational institution has attractive 
opening for experienced writer and edi- 
tor capable of .producing strong, inter- 
esting copy. Position permanent to right 
person. Send particulars as to » ex 
perience and salary wanted. C. B. D., 
607 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Young man to 
handle direct work of manufacturing 
concern; some technical training an as- 
set; must know copy writing, display, 
and have had general advertising ex- 
perience. Location, Philadelphia. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. 
Give full details in first letter. Box 
298, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Man capable of taking charge 
of our Art Department. Send samples 
of iy work with first application and 
with these a pencil cartoon illustrating 
why you want to come to the South- 
west. All samples promptly returned. 
Want man of exceptional ability. State 
age, salary wanted, past connections 
and when you could report for work. 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City. 











WANTED 

A national corporation has an open- 
ing for a man or a woman with a 
real nose for news, who can extract 
the worth-while publicity from items 
flowing in from all over the country, 
who can visualize and express the hu- 
man interest existing in the many- 
sided activities an operations of 
thousands of employees, and who can 
edit one of the country’s best known 
house magazines. Address Box 290, 
Printers’ Ink, stating experience and 
salary expected. 


Wanted—Newspaper advertising solici- 
tor N. Y. State paper, specializing on 
rotogravure section. Write in own hand- 
writing, stating ae experience and sal- 
ary requirements. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement with a well-established 
paper. Address X. Y. Z., Box 308, P. 1. 


Advertising Manager for Mail Order 
Department of a prominent jewelry con- 
cern. One thoroughly experienced in 
Mail Order business—capable of organ- 
izing, systematizing, etc. Possibilities 
for advancement limited only by your 
own ability. State age, salary, experi- 
ence. Box 299, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 








A leading magazine in the quality field 
has opening for a high-class advertising 
representative who can travel important 
territory and produce results. Splendid 
opportunity for man of experience, en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, 

_ To obtain interview, write full par 
ticulars, references, present salary, etc. 
Box 280, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

for’ a daily evening ne , a 
city editor who understands the 
newspaper game, knows how to go 
after news and recognizes it when 
he sees it. Must be able to direct 
work of reportorial staff, to or 

nize makeup and to meet . 

e offer free scope for originality 
and personality. Good salary to 
the right man. Box 301, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Assistant 
*e 

Advertising Manager 

The Advertising Manager of & 
— Eastern Department 
tore wants a capable assistant, 
in the person of a straight-thiak- 
ing, aggressive young man, 
will enter quickly into the 
of the organization, and can 
charge of copy, layouts, and the 
erat details of an Advertising 

ce. 

He must have had previous department 

ence 


store advertising experi and be able & 
write intelligent. high-class, to-the-point 
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Artists, photo retouchers on catalogue 
work; steady position. High grade men 
submit samples, which will be returned, 
also state salary and. references to Re- 
publican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


EDITOR WANTED 
For Established Business Journal 
of high standing, circulating among 
wholesale and retail stores. To the 
man with proper qualifications, a‘ desir- 
able, permanent position is open. Reply, 
giving full particulars and experience 
in. this work, to Box 271, Printers’ Ink. 








You can make a splendid place for your- 
self at the head of our checking depart- 
ment. We want someone who is expe- 
rienced, can manage others and wants 
to develop himself by using common- 
sense and gray matter. The opening is 
with a big, well-established agency where 
merit is recognized and rewarded. Tell 
us of your experience and ambitions and 
what salary you expect. All correspond- 
ence will be treated confidentially. Box 
307, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—By bread advertiser with 
bakeries in many cities, young man 
with bread advertising experience. The 

ition will require periodical visits to 
Ghories, analysis of local conditions in 
the various territories, and, when cam- 
paigns are on, follow-up work with 
salesmen. A pleasing rsonality and 
tact are necessary. nlimited possi- 
bilities for the right man. Address 
Box 289, Printers’ Ink, giving a brief 
summary of experience and stating sal- 
ary to start. Replies will be held in 
confidence. 


MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY 


If you are about to place your services 
ag the market, do so in such a manner 
tl you will receive maximum salary 
and congenial environment. Negotiations 
% conducted as not to jeopardize your 
present connection. If you are actually 
qualified for position carrying from $2,500 
to $25,000 salary, communicate with 
PAUL ZERRAHN, 
President, 
42-44 West 39th Street, 
New York 






















Space Buyer 


Wanted in a progressive, rap- 


idly growing advertising agency 
located in one of New England's 
largest cities, young man who 


knows thoroughly all the funda- 
mentals of this work and is con- 
versant with national and trade 
periodicals and particularly well 
informed on newspapers, cir- 
culation statistics, etc. 

To the man who can fit into 
our organization, working har- 
moniously, loyally and efficiently 
an excellent opportunity is open 
with a very bright future. Ad- 
dress in confidence, advising age, 
experience and sal desired, 
ident, Box 291, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are enlarging our Pating De - 
ass 


ment and need several first-c om- 
gaeters, Proof Readers, Electrotype 
loor Hands, Linotype Operators, etc. 
Good pay, ideal working conditions. 
Write Employment Department, THE 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 
DAYTON, O. 


SALES MANAGER—We want a man- 

er of sales organization to take com- 
plete charge of marketing a new pro- 
prietary medicine; must be familiar with 
drug trade, an advertising expert along 
these lines, and have definite sales plan; 
state qualifications and past experience; 
highest class service demanded. Box 
286, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Circulation Manager wanted at 
once for Morning, Evening and Weekly 
Papers in Eastern Canadian town of 
60,000 inhabitants. One fully qualified 
to take complete charge if required. Ap- 
plicants must be thoroughly reliable, 
conscientious and temperate. Excellent 
position for competent person. Apply, 
with full particulars, to Box 275, P. I. 











One of the largest public utility com- 
panies in its field with a big problem of 
reconstruction wants a Copy Writer who 
is a clear thinker, reliable and not afraid 
of work. 

We want a man who can keep his 
feet on the ground and use his brain 
sanely. 

The pay at the start is good, not 
startling. 

The opportunity to make a record 
and advance is exceptional. 

Address Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


BIG 
FOOD MAN 
WANTED 


A New York advertising agency, 
doing a business of close to 
$3,000,000 yearly, has an unusual 
opening for a copy and plan man 
who has written successful food 
copy, preferably milk, and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
grocery trade. 


This man must have actual proofs of 
published food campaigns, preferably 
newspaper, and must be entirely at 
home in problems involving the distri- 
bution, vertising, and merchandising 
of canned food products selling through 
grocery stores. 

The account is a very important one, 
and the right man can make himself 
worth a liberal salary to start in this 
position. Please do not waste our time 
or your own unless you sess exactly 
the qualifications outlined. Only appli- 
cants who have actually made good in 
this definite field, and who have proofs 
of their performances will be consid- 
ered. Write full details (without sam- 
ples), iaciading salary and age, to Box 
292, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Energetic advertising man 
for strong western investment banking 
house. Attractive salary to right man. 
Applications considered confidential. 
Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 


Positions Now Open 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES — Copy 
chief, eastern city, $5,000; copy 
writer in hardware and building con- 
struction lines, eastern city, $3,000; 
copy chief, near New York, $6,000; 
automobile and accessories copy man, 
middle west, $3,500. 

PUBLICATIONS — Technical copy 
writers familiar with the metal trades, 
eastern city, start $2,500. 

MANUFACTURERS — Advertising and 
sales managers familiar with corsets, 
shirts, clothing. Salaries adequate. 
“WE CONNECT THE WIRES.” 

Registration is free. 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., 
Third National Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL 

A large, well-established manufacturer 
of dairy implements has a good position 
open in their advertising department. 
This position is to act in capacity as as- 
sistant to advertising manager, handling 
all details in regard to buyng printing, 
engraving, etc. In addition to this he 
will also have a good chance to display 
his ability at copy writing, assisting in 
the writing of National Ads, preparing 
miscellaneous literature, dealers’ helps, 
etc. This position offers a good oppor- 
tunity to any young man (Christian) 
who has already had some experience 
in such work and offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for future development. We 
want a young man who is anxious to 
locate with a good substantial concern 
where there is no limit for the fu- 
ture, full of pep, possessing initiative 
and willing to ow with and assume 
responsibility. Would prefer a young 
man, 25 years or under. In answer- 
ing this ad, cover your experience fully 
and also submit any samples of your 
work, stating salary expected. Applica- 
tions will be treated confidentially. Box 
306, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


1 PREPARE LIVE CIRCULAR MAT- 
TER. Weekly letters to salesmen or 
employees $3 a month. Send for sam- 
ples. John J. Lutge, 363 West 27th St., 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Goss straight line printing 
——— (8 pages) with complete stereotyp- 
outfit. Can be seen in operation. 
~ endid buy if you act quick. The 
Record Publishing Company, Greens- 

burg, Penn. 


REMOVAL 


The Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
has moved its Advertisers’ Exhibition 
of Samples and Library of Trade Cata- 
logues to the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington Ave., 46th to 47th Streets. 
Buyers and visitors are always welcome 
and will be interested in the various 
products on display. 
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Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 
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é POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED AS_ SPACE 
BUYER. Twenty years’ experience 
with advertising 2gencies and large na 
tional advertisers. Address Box 285, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Executive Position Wanted—20 years’ 
experience reporting and editing news 
and trade papers; expert publicity man. 
Nothing under $5,000 a year considered. 
Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN; Crack Copy 
Writer — Ad. Mgr. ideas — originality, 
personality highgrade; seeks connec 
tion with Printing Firm in service and 
sales. Address Box 283, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY MAN 
Experienced newspaper writer; can di 
rect campaigns; edit publications and 
prepare business and technical publicity. 
Agency experience. Box 302, 
WANTED—Position with advert 
agency or publicity department of good 
concern. Five years’ newspaper report 
ing experience, theoretical course m 
complete advertising nearly finished. 
Best references. C. R. S., 990 Langley 
Road, Hampton, Va. 


COPY WRITER 
With unusual experfence, graduate engi- 
neer, artist of recognized ability, young, 
conscientious, energetic, prolific of i 
wishes to break into advertising, 
neering or machinery preferred. 
outs and tentative copy on hand to 
mit if you are interested. Box 277, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


How Many Barks Has a Dog! 


You'll be likely to need a copy 
writer who has as many 0 
ideas. Am now employed selling 
service by letter. Ready for my 
new job whenever a_ first-rate 
opening presents. Box 297, cafe 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Assistant—Young man, 21, 
High School graduate, two years in large 
advertising department, one year small 
agency. ishes position in advertising 
department. Box 276, Printers’ Ink. 





Production Manager, can take charge of 
all work, after planning, practical expe- 
rience in art, engraving, electrotyping 
and printing. Can guarantee maximum of 
quality at minimum of cost. Box 294, P. I. 





Young Advertising Manager who un- 
derstands his business wants position as 
assistant to some capable, long experi- 
enced advertising manager. University, 
Alex. Hamilton Institute, and “Hard 
Knocks” training. Future, not salary, 
essential. Best references. Box 274, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


For six years I have written adver- 
tising copy and sales letters that have 
sold goods. 

My present position on the copy staff 
of a direct-by-mail agency leads to no- 
where. I want a position with a future 
Box 281, Printers’ Ink. 


READY TO PRODUCE SALES 


After January Ist I shall be free to 
take charge or assist sales manager of 
any business, anywhere, who is look- 
ing for someone to promote sales by di- 
rect advertising or other mediums in 
the MOST ECONOMICAL MANNER. 
Age 27, married, seeking a future. Box 
295, Printers’ Ink. 


I Have Learned and Unlearned 
Advertising Phrases 


I believe in sincere, commonsense copy 
and simple layouts. 

A high-grade Dept. Store, somewhere, 
needs my services. To such a store I 
would bring my best efforts, backed by 
seven years’ practical experience and a 
clean record. Age 26, married. Write 
Box 284, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


is desirous of connecting with a live, 
ging Chicago concern. Experience: 
anager Advertising Department of 
Truck Manufacturing Co.; Chief of In- 
guiry Division of Wholesale Millinery 
0., doing $3,000,000 a year business; 
Head of Coy Department of Advertis- 
ing Agency. Married. 
consider out-of-town offers. 
Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Specialist 


A trained writer and publicity man now 
in a highly co ened +m position with 
one of the best known manufacturin 
corporations in the world has inserte 
this advertisement hoping that someone 
with a high grade position to offer in 
or near New York City will see it. 
Box 288, Printers’ Ink. : 














Catholic. May 
Address 
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“IDEAS—LAYOUTS—COPY” sums me 
up as strong addition to New York ad- 
vertising agency or New York news- 
paper ad service production dept. Lay- 
outs drawn for Sicees presentation. 
Record of successful national campaigns, 
etc. Box 279, Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity Wanted—By young man 
(30), ten years’ all-around experience 
in printing business, exceptional knowl- 
edge of paper and paper values. Pos- 
sesses initiative and executive ability. 
Anxious to get into advertising game 
with agency, large printer, or as assist- 
ant to adv. manager. Box 278, P. I. 





Managing editor of publication now 
making big success in local community, 
wants larger opportunity as dramatic, 
literary, or news editor or representa- 
tive; feature story or special article 
writer. Five years’ metropolitan expegi- 
ience. Will not change except for un- 
usual opportunity. Box 287, P. I. 








Former captain, French Army, ex- 
perienced in manufacturing, desires 
to represent an American Company 
in France. Thirty-three years old. 
Bachelor of Sciences, student at 
Ecole Centrale two years, under- 
stands some English, and making 
rapid progress in speaking. Lived in 
north of France twenty-one years, 
and was a member of Government 
Committee on Commerce, Industry, 
and Agriculture. Has numerous de- 
sirable trade connections. Post Of- 
fice Box 824, New York. 





A salesman from New York is beginning 
his sixth year in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, creating and cultivating the job- 
bing and department store trade with 
one of the most expensive lines of per- 
fumes and toilet preparations. Past 
year his sales increased 100% over the 
previous year. His intimate knowledge 
of, and his ability to create business 
with department stores and jobbers will 
be valuable to a manufacturer whose 
product is capable of broader distribu- 
tion thru these channels. Open for en- 
oe early in January. Address 
ox 296, Printers’ Ink. 





A young advertising man, with eight 
years’ sales and advertising experience, 
wishes povition in Western States that 
offers better opportunities for advance- 
ment than present position affords. 
Have had sales work and charge of 
local advertising with large national ad- 
vertiser. Was advertising manager of 
progressive technical class journal pre- 
vious to service in army. m now ad- 
vertising manager of manufacturing 
firm—marketing limited lines of ma- 
chinery in domestic and export terri- 
tory. Applicant is married and grad- 
uate of Stanford University, in College 
of Engineering. Capable of handling all 
advertising and publicity and prelimin- 
ary sales correspondence of firm manu- 
facturing machinery or similar com- 
modities. Salary to start $3,500 per 
year. Box 293, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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“To Keep Your Advertising 
Healthy 


— exercise it 
daily in the 
great outdoors” 


Outdoor Advertising 


Assures the maximum in 


Circulation 
Dominance 
Permanence 
Repetition 
Color 






‘ Chicago New York 





The Symbol of National Circulation 
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How The Tribune 


Overshadows “National” 
Mediums in Chicago 


This chart shows why many an advertiser has hammered 
away for years in expensive magazine space and secured 
spotty, unprofitable ‘‘national” distribution, only to find 
that his goods have insignificant sale in great metro- 
politan markets. 


estimateo It pictures the circulation of various periodicals 
nymeces’ in the city of Chicago as compared with that 
wm cnicaco of The Chicago Sunday Tribune, and contrasts 
5496510 both with the number of families which make 
up this market. 





Circulation figures for magazines are taken from 
the Gould chart of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents. They are at least a year old, but 
are the best available, as periodicals do not make 
a practice of publishing their circulation by cities. 


The circulation quoted for The Chicago Tribune is 
taken from the publisher’s statement to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for the six months ending 
September 30, 1919, which showed a circulation of 
666,496. The circulation of The Sunday Tribune 
now exceeds 725,000. 











Therefore, although all the publica- 

THE CHICAGO tions indicated above, including The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, may today 

cincuarion have circulations greater than those 
307412 quoted, the fundamenatl lesson 
: taught by the chart is still true. 
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